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IDEAS for a modern pharmacy 


LI. OVER the country, druggists are chang- 
ing merchandising methods to put more 
emphasis on the professionalside of pharmacy. 


When our designers talked to leading 
pharmacists and drug merchandising experts, 
they heard the same story everywhere. “Plan 
the store around the prescription depart- 
ment. Yes, we want a beautiful interior, but 
it must have a professional atmosphere.” 


Red pins highlight our solutions of those 
problems. We hope they'll give you ideas. 


Xe 


gated from rest of store to give cus- 


Prescription department domi- 
nates whole interior. It is segre- 
tomers desirable semiprivacy. Comfortable 
lounge helps keep customers happy. Glass 
window inspires confidence, permits pharma- 
cist to keep constant watch on rest of the store. 


Showcases are designed for 

full display of sickroom supplies, 

frequently bought on impulse by 
prescription customers. L-shaped counter 
makes it possible for pharmacist to handle 
these sales with minimum movement. 


Counter and shelf plan puts 


most items within easy reach of 


clerk yet avoids cluttered appear- 
ance. Tilted-front case puts “impulse” items 
within tempting reach of shoppers. Stock on 


shelves behind case cuts stockroom trips. 


Shelves in overhead valance provide extra 
a =a % 
space for “demand” items. Signs are low; 


lighting is concentrated on merchandise. 


Island cases take up minimum 
floor space, are easily moved and 
grouped to form aisles and segregate 
areas. Magazine display saves wall space. 


Front of the linoleum-topped 
fountain is slanted for extra leg 
room. Ledge under top is for purses 
and parcels. Valance contains lights and ven- 
tilator outlets. Raised footrest borders foun- 
tain. Acoustical ceiling hushes the clatter. 
Refrigerated case builds year- 
yround candy sales. Case and area 
adaptable for special displays. Loca- 
tion attracts attention to prescription area, 


% No single feature does more to 


give this pharmacy its distinguished 
professional appearance than the 
specially designed floor of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. The inlaid strips, patterned from pre- 
scription symbol, definitely say “pharmacy.” 
Where cleanliness is essential, Armstrong's 
Linoleum is the most practical flooring. 
Minimum maintenance keeps it looking new. 
Your Armstrong’s Linoleum merchant will 
help you plan an equally attractive floor. 


Send for free ideas portfolio. This model pharmacy 


is described in complete detail, 
sketches, in our free 


with supplementary 
“IDEAS” Portfolio. Ideas for other 


stores and offices are also available. Write, telling type of 
store in which you are interested. Address Armstrong 


Cork Company, Floor Div., 


4705 Pearl St., Lancaster 
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8e£ Created as a service to druggists of America by the makers of 


_ ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom Laid or @ Standard Design 











It soaked up the shock 
of 10 million crashing tons 


A ppical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


T WAS only a 390 foot haul — but 
“# 't proved to be a costly one. Huge 
pPunks of coal had to be carried from 
railroad siding to a barge dock on 
e river bank below. A belt conveyor 
stem was the obvious answer. So one 

as built and put into service. 
# Everything was fine—until the belt 
Nore out before it had carried 4 mil- 
on tons. Now that much coal will 
heat a lot of houses. But it wasn’t 
nough to make the belt a good invest- 
ment. The second belt was even worse 
just over 3 million. And the third 
ne, which went 514 million tons, still 


added too much to the cost of the coal. 

Then the coal company—and the 
mining industry—got a break. B.F. 
Goodrich belting engineers developed 
a new kind of belt in which hundreds 
of individual cords—each completely 
embedded in rubber—replaced the 
usual stiff fabric “carcass.” They added 
a top ply with the cords running 
across the belt. When heavy hunks of 
material hit the belt it “gives” in both 
directions—absorbs the shock instead 
of fighting it. One of these cord belts 
was installed to carry the coal to the 
barge dock. Up to now it has handled 


over 10 million tons and is still in 
service. 


No one knows yet just how much 
the cord belt will reduce handling 
costs for this company. But there are 
records of other cord belts which have 
lasted 10 times as long as conventional 
belts—each one a typical example of 
the results of B.F.Goodrich research 
and product development. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 








L RUBBER ERASERS! 


Venus VELVETS are 
tops with office folk 
i] over. the world. 


Venus VELVETS ‘old: 


strong beca 


leistemn es) 

Venus 
VELVETS are smooth, 
crisp and clear 
action. Try the 
You'll buy them! 


FOR HOMEWORK 100 


VELVET 


PENCILS 








American Lead Pencil Company 
=—makers of famous Venus Pens 





NEWSWEEK 


_ LETTERS 


Pick a Number 


NEWSWEEK, in the issue of April 14, car- 
ries an error when it refers to Harry S. 
Truman as the 33rd President of the United 
States. 

The Congressional Directory, 79th Con- 
gress, Ist Session, August 1945, page 264, 
lists Harry S. Truman as the 32nd President 
of the United States. 


Kavanaucnu C, DowNEY 


President 


Milwaukee Chapter U. S. Naval 
Alumni Assn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














NEWSWEEK always refers to President Tru- 
man as the 88rd President; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as the 32nd, etc., counting Grover 
Cleveland twice as he had two separate 
Presidencies. The Congressional Directory 
refers to individuals rather than terms. 


me 


The Lion’s Share 


We were very much interested to read 
your item about Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co.’s pilot plant in the April 7 issue 
of NEWSWEEK. 

This is a very nice summary of the situ- 
ation and we are particularly appreciative of 
the fact that you have been down to earth 
in your report of the activity. 

There is one thought, however, and we 
refer to the reference to the “German proc- 

s.” Merely to say that this is a German 
process understates the contribution of Amer- 
ican companies and individuals to the de- 
velopment of the fuel synthesis. It is our 
thought that Standard Oil Development Co. 
deserves the lion’s share of the credit for 
the development to date, as it is Standard’s 
fluid bed catalysis that appears to offer the 
greatest hope of making the conversion com- 
mercially attractive. 


A. W. PItNrEy 
M. K. Mellott & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~~ 


Million Dollar Mongrel 

It seems almost ironic that notice of the 
article by Dr. Oliver Patrick Clark on his 
denouncement of the canines should appear 
below the piece beginning “Trained Seeing- 
Eye dogs . . .” and ending “companions to 
the children . . .” (Newsweek, April 21). 

I don’t believe there is a more faithful 
friend than a dog. The mixed-breed dog we 
have, which came out of the dog pound, is 
a companion, pet, playmate, and watch dog; 
the very sight of her is a pacifier when our 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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**On your mark...get set with 
HOUSEHOLD*...go!!"’ 


@ More than 175 sparkling ideas an 
carefully planned and packed into ead © 
issue of Household. That’s what spun © 
more than 2,000,000 families into ree 4 
ord-breaking action. Action that lead © 
straight to the sales counters of Amer 7 
ica’s small cities and towns .. . th © 
great market that supports 55% of th 
nation’s retailers. 

It’s easy to see why one advertise 
got 1,106 orders from a quarter page — 
in Household. It’s equally easy to see” 
why more and more smart advertisers} 
are selling the rich small city and toway 
market with Household .. . the magt 
zine idea-planned to get action. 


aaaiied 
a ancizme a aun (WMézcrellced \ 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, ING. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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tif gasoline were sold in crates... 















you would expect to see labels giving specifications, informa- 
tion about quality, and ingredients pasted right on the crates. 


However, since you take gasoline home in your own gas tank, 





4 there’s no way to actually label each gallon you buy. That’s 
why oil companies put “Ethyl” trade-marks on their pumps. 
The familiar yellow-and-black emblem means that they have 


‘improved their best gasoline with ‘“‘Ethyl’’ antiknock compound 





—the famous ingredient made by the Ethyl Corporation to 





step up power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, New York. 





look for the ETHYL trade-mark 





to fly in Zeve foreign lands 


In the last few weeks orders for twenty-five Sikorsky $-5l ” 
helicopters have come from Argentina, Australia, Canady 
England and The Netherlands. Like those already in service i 
the United States, these S-51’s will be employed for a wide rang 
of activities: search and rescue, forest ranging, pipe line pare ; 
air mail operations, parcel delivery, aerial taxi service and 0 0 

hundred and one new kinds of air jobs. 


Such orders give fresh proof of the world-wide. usefulness di 
the helicopter and the world-wide recognition of Sikorsky as the 
leader in the field. ; 


Here is a vehicle that can go anywhere, at any time, in almot” 
any kind of weather. Maybe there's a place for it in your busines 


14 10 Fo Ie 
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JIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


BITUM! 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATIO 











YES—This is a Goal Mine Town! 


IF YOU DROVE through this clean; neat little community, 
you might never think it was a coal mine town. For the comfort 
and convenience of these modern homes contradict things 
you've heard about how coal miners live. 

Not every “coal town,” of course, can boast homes like these. 
But they do illustrate how coal operators and miners, in increas- 
ing numbers, are meeting the problems of housing, sanitation, 
recreation, and other aspects of community living. 


Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 





Bituminous Coal miners own their own homes or rent from 





private landlords. The remaining one-third live in company- 





owned houses—at rentals below those ordinarily available to 





workers in other industries. 





Home-ownership among coal miners is increasing —due in 
no small measure to encouragement and financial aid from mine 
owners who realize that a man becomes a better worker and a 
better citizen as he develops pride in “a home of his own.” 


2. AWW GRAB, Ge 
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MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut. More than 
50% is mechanically loaded. Only about 
5% is mined by pick and shovel! As a 
result, America’s Bituminous Coal mines 
are the most productive in the world, pay 
the best wages, and are being operated 
with greater safety than ever before. Be- 
tween 1924 and 1946, fatalities per million 
tons declined 62%. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





It’s here—a new convenience on the C&0 


NO TIPPING © 


of any C&0 employee" 











HY should you—the paying 

customer of the railroads—have 
to shell out for so many of the ordi- 
nary services you need when you 
travel? 


Why shouldn’t your rail ticket 
entitle you to courteous personal 
service—without extra charge? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio does not 
believe the travelers on its railroad 
should have to tip—and is taking 
the first step toward abolishing this 
nuisance. From now on, you are 
urgently requested not to tip C&O 
employees for any of the services 
they perform. 














This means you won’t have to leave 


NO TIPPING IN C40 DINERS ——THE 
SERVICE IS COURTEOUS AND FREE 


i‘ 


S 
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a tip on the change tray when you eat 
on a C&O diner. It means you won’t 


have to dig down for change for the 
porters who serve the coaches on 
C&O crack trains. 


We cannot extend the no-tipping 
rule to union terminals shared by the 
C&O with other railroads, since the 
redcaps in these stations are not on 
our pay roll. Nor can the no-tipping 
rule apply on Pullmans, since the 
porters are employed by the Pullman 
Company—not by us. 


But wherever C&O employees are 
on hand to serve you, you'll find no 
outstretched palms—for we'll com- 
pensate these employees directly for 
attending to your needs, 


NO TIPPING THE PORTERS IN CAO. 
COACHES-THEIR SERVICES ARE FREE 


Sait 





This move to end the tippit 
nuisance is the latest, but not tl 
last, of many improvements in ré 
travel offered by the C&O. 








Naturally, this does 


not apply to Pullman 
porters, or to redcaps 
in union terminals, 


since they are not 
C&O employees. 








CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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"Better have your 
father cal! me, 


Johnny” 


‘MPLOYERS MUTUALS WRITE: 


vblic Linbility .. . Automobile... Plate 
Nass... Burglary... Workmen's Compen- 
ation... Fidelity Bonds... Group Health, 
cident, Hospitelization ... and other casu- 
ly insurance... Fire... Tornado... Ex- 
nded Covorage .. . Inland Marine... and 
lied fines of insurance. All policies are 
oMassessabie. Branch offices in principal 
ties. Consul! your telephone directory, 


Cut accident costs. 








*How can I pay for the operation? Doc says 
. . ” 
Johnny has to have his appendix out. 


“Mary in the hospital with pneumonia— 
what will it cost? And where's the money 
coming from?” ; 


With his mind in a turmoil, no man can 
focus attention on the job at hand. He 
forgets caution, neglects safety rules, 
moves more slowly. Anything can happen. 


Our safety engineers showed us the rela- 
tion of off-the-job financial worries to acci- 
dents on the job. They understood that 
the human mind just won’t function nor- 
mally when worry moves in. 


Time and again they traced an accident 
to a man beset with off-the-job worries. 


That’s why we added group health insur- 
ance to all the other coverages we offer 
industry—an added protection against 
accidents. 


We selected the best features of existing 
group plans. Our long experience with 
the problems of industrial policyholders 
helped us develop a program especially to 
meet their needs. 


Employers Mutuals group accident, 
health, and hospitalization supplements 
your workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Together they provide 24-hour protection 
—for you, your employees, and their 
dependents. 


24-hour protection makes your employee 
a better worker—who is more eflicient, 
has fewer accidents, and produces more. 


E-M SAFETY ENGINEERING 
outgrowth of long experience with industry 


Our safety work was started when the com- 
pany was founded, to reduce workmen’s 
compensation losses in industry. Serious 


accidents were the order of the day. Our 
engineers went into the field to find out how 
to prevent them. 


They developed a dramatically successful 
program. Accident rates dropped. The cost 
of insurance to the policyholder went down. 


(ur engineers start with a complete survey 
of hazards, by specialists on various ma- 
chines, ventilation experts, hygienists, 
chemists, industrial nurses. A complete pro- 
gram is recommended. 


We help set up an educational program, 
organize regular safety meetings to make 
safety understandable to workers. Liter- 
ature, posters, lectures, and films are sup- 


plied. Periodic reports are submitted which 
analyze accidents, their cost and their effect 


on compensation rates. 





Home Office: 


Close association with industrial problems 
has given us unusual skill in analyzing the 
protection required, and helps us write each 
policy with more than ordinary care to pro 
tect the interests of the policyholder, 


E-M Insurance is Understandable 


Our representative will help you understand 
insurance... analyze your requirements .., 
explain how our safety engineers can help 
you cut down accidents to reduce your costs, 
He will explain the many features of our 
group health insurance which protects your 
employees 24 hours a day. 


Or write—on your business letterhead, please 
—for complete information on any of these 
subjects. We will include a free copy of “A 
Dictionary of Insurance Terms” to help 
make insurance understandable. Address: 
Insurance Information Bureau, Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Established 1935 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 

















For makers of machines and appliances 
that need localized and controllable heat 


These are all variations of the Cutler-Hammer Tubular Electric 
Heater . . . bent to various shapes and heating areas to meet a wide 
variety of needs. . 


The pay-off is you have a compact, flexible, localizable and exactly 
controllable source of heat with almost unlimited uses. You can shape 
it one way and assemble it into packaging or wrapping machines for 
sealing purposes, 


In other forms it fits into plastic molding machines . . . into stills, 
sterilizers, steam tables, warming ovens. It is used in popcorn ma- 
chines, coffee urns, pressure cookers ...in embossing presses, shoe 
and hat making machinery .. . in oil distillation and refining. 

C-H Tubular Heaters can be located on either a moving member 
or a stationary member of a machine... turned on and off at the 
touch of a button or automatically by various limiting devices . . . the 
temperature varied at will. They are safe, clean, restrict heat losses, 
keep rooms cool. 


Machine designers who know the importance of the correct and 
economical solution of heating problems have found Cutler-Hammer’s 
almost 4 decades’ experience secures for them the utmost advantages 
of electric heat. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 














LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 2) 
baby is crying. She’s spoiled, and sickly ang 
choosy with her food, but she’s as mu¢ 
company to us as anyone could want—ap/ 
we wouldn’t take a million dollars for he 


ELEANOR B. ALDER 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
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Comic Cut-off 

Re Nurse Morgan’s analysis of Jack Benny’ 
eyes (NEwsweEEK, April 21), I think all thy 
stuff about a “left-divergent strabismus” jg yy 
much double talk. Obviously, the Waukegay 
Wit has just been bashed over the head 
with an NBC vice president. 

H. D. Green 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
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A Hole in Two 


Your April 21 picture of a girl modeling f 


the new wasp-waist foundation interested 
me. It seems to me that a ‘publicity picture 
of this type could have been handled with 
a great deal more care. Why didn’t they stop 
to notice that the girl’s stocking has a hole. 
like a run or a rip, near the top? Anyhow, 
what does the wasp waist look like from 
the front? 
W. L. Baker 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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~uiOpean Photos 


Legs: A running start for fashion 


Sorry to disappoint you, but the “hole” s © 
neither a run nor a rip. Full-fashioned how ~ 
are manufactured with that feature in ord ~ 
to allow the stocking to expand and to ft ~ 


more perfectly. 
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Fish Stew 


Your issue of April 14 made no friends it 


my old home town of Spearfish, S. D., ft 


under “Do Unto Others . . .” you place it #7 


Montana. I am reasonably sure that there i” 


only one Spearfish in the United States [s# 
United States Official Postal Guide]. 


Arlington, Va. 
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The Wallace Whirl 


Newsweek (April 21) states re Hen 


Wallace: 

“For Britain, which he had charged wit 
‘imperialist’ policies, Wallace had an apology: 
In his three days of inspection on the scent 
Henry had completely changed his mind. 

Let’s wish him three days’ inspection 


GrorcE H. THOMSON — 
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W [_— it goes, the’47 Mercury 


creates a pleasant stir. Drive up, 
say, to a country club and see how 
quickly the doorman is ready to 
take over. 
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That hood’s a honey! 


He’s not a bad judge of cars— 
handles all kinds—and likes to drive 


a Mercury because it’s so easy to 


WITH THE IQ 47 


OU OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT... 


park, so responsive to the wheel and 
the accelerator. 


You'll like it, too. You'll like its 





Such luxury! 


sleek, youthful lines . . . its smooth- 
flowing contours accented with just 
the right touches of chromium. 
You'll like its handsomely blended 
two-toned interior...its super- 


comfortable seats that let you really 


stretch out and relax. 
look and feel. 


.. its big-car 





cr , 


What a get-away! 


See this new °47 Mercury —with 
more beauty, more comfort, more 
“life” and more economy than ever 
before — now at your nearest Lin- 
coln-Mercury Dealer. It has even 
more of everything you want for’47! 


MERCURY -DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Take Those 
“One-Ride” Papers 
Off Your Payroll! 





Yaur business writing and record papers should 
stay in the saddle under the most punishing 
daily conditions. They'll be pitched into the 

discard if they are not fortified with the 
stick-to-it qualities possessed by papers 
made with new cotton fibres. 


Only new-cotton-fibre-content papers, such as 
made by Gilbert, can stdnd up under the twisting, 
bucking, killing action given them by hard 


usage, time and destructive elements. 


New cotton fibres make Gilbert Quality Papers 
look more powerful and impressive, serve more 
steadily and dependably, and deliver more 
prestige than non-cotton-fibre-content papers. 
Gilbert new-cotton-fibre papers erase more easily, 
without telltale fuzz or mar, thereby eliminating 
rewrites, chance for error, and paper waste. 
Gilbert new-cotton-fibre papers can stand more 


abuse, are tougher and much longer-lived. 


~. Take those “one-ride” non-cotton 
4 fibre papers off your payroll. 
Get the “hard-riding” per- 
formance of new cotton fibres 
in Gilbert Quality Papers... bonds, ledgers, 
vellums and safety paper. Your printer, lithographer, 
engraver or Gilbert Quality Merchant can prove 

how you will get much more return from 


your investment in the Gilbert line. 


~ ‘ ™ 
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GILBERT LANCASTER BOND JLBERT RESOURCE BOND 








100% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


Parchment-like beauty ... 
has a crisp new bank-note 
crackle and unique cockle 
finish. Exceptional perma- 
nence and erasability. 


GILBERT BOND 
25% NEW COTTON FIBRE 
Highly superior to papers 
containing no cotton fibres, 
yet costing little more. Tub- 
sized, air-dried, cockle fin- 
ish. Exceptional brightness. 


50% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


Excellent for letterheads, en- 
velopes, forms and other 
business writing and record 
requirements. Tub-sized, air- 
dried cockle finish. 


THE GILBERT 
QUALITY PAPER LINE 
includes new-cotton-fibre- 
content bonds, ledgers, index 
bristols, onionskins, safety 
and industrial papers, forall 
your business writing needs. 





FOR EVERY BUSIN 





This Gilbert RADIANCE BOND 






















































































ATIONERY USE 


water-mark identifies a radiantly 
beautiful 75% new-cotton-fibre bond 
paper. It is the largest selling paper 
in its class, because of the distinc- 
tive business stationery it assures. 








Gilbert Radiance Bond is outstandingly 1- 
pressive...its handsome appearance will len. 
new prestige and inspire more attention ‘ 
your business stationery and its mess2¢ 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e Menasha, Wi: 
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the scene in the Soviet Union, and hope for 
the same results. 


BarRNEY OLDFIELD 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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Crossed Wires 

The statement in your April 14 issue to 
the effect that Colorado and a few other 
chosen states are not affected by the tele- 
phone strike is news indeed, inasmuch as 
only emergency calls are being handled here. 
I wonder if the operators know—? 


ANN L. DINE 
Longmont, Colo. 


Those states which Newsweek listed as 
being unaffected by the telephone strike 
have laws prohibiting strikes in public utili- 
ties, including telephones. However, tele- 
phone employes in some such states did 
strike and their action came too late to in- 
clude in the original story. 





International 
Umpire: Baseball’s angry man 


Picture Puzzle 7 

TL have seen your April 14 Newsweek and 
the picture on the front: Year of Decisions. 
A few of the boys want to know whether he 
is calling a ball or a strike, or is he calling 
a man out? 


Epwarbp A. Bosak 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


This picture of Cal Hubbard, the umpire 
in question, was taken exclusively for NEws- 
week by an INP photographer. While the 
right hand is used to call strikes and the 
left to indicate balls, Mr. Hubbard’s right 
hand may be symbolically pointed at any 
errant players the coming season may bring. 
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- Help for Future M.D.’s 


Our attention has been called to the article 
“Rural Health: Vanishing Country M.D.’s,” 
appearing in NEwsweek for March 24. We 
have found the facts presented in this feature 
of much interest. 

We want vou to know of the medical-edu- 
cation program in Mississippi, established by 
the 1946 Legislature, to obtain doctors for 
the rural areas cf Mississippi and . . . to 
assist deserving Mississippi Medical students 
to meet the costs of their professional edu- 
catien, 

. A student, to be eligible for loan 
under this program, must be a citizen and 


(Continued on Page 14) 







A shipping room production line is 
building more efficient packages 
with Acme Steelstrap. This saves 
25% on each water heater package. 


The extra expense of material and 
labor for bracing a car with heavy, 
costly lumber is a cost of distribu- 
tion which can be reduced. Also that 
hidden cost, “claims for damages,” 
can be eliminated. 

This manufacturer of Portland, 
Oregon, asked Acme shipping spe- 
cialists if Acme Unit-Load Band 
might be an answer to their water 
heater shipping problems. It was. 
This method saves 750 lbs. of lumber 






More savings ahead for Acme Steelstrap users—! 
No. 3 Steelstrapper, the lightest tool made, is now 
available. Magazine holds 100 seals. Tensions, 
seals, and cuts the strap in one operation. Small 
base requires only 5-inch strapping surface. Two 
levers working in opposite directions make for 
better balance and easier handling. 
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Saves 750 Ibs. 
dunnage per car 


Water heater company cuts freight costs, reduces damage 
claims, saves time and labor with Acme Steelstrap 


Acme Unit-Load Band practi- 
cally eliminated freight dam- 
age claims, reduced labor costa 
and saved 750 Ibs. of lumber 
dunnage per carload. 


dunnage per carload and has proved 
to be a safer method of bracing cars. 

While there the Acme experts also 
suggested an improved design for in- 
dividual heater packages. This re- 
sulted in another 25 % savings. 

You are welcome to call in an 
Acme shipping specialist to consult 
with your organization on any ship- 
ping problem without obligation. 

Write or send for booklet contain- 
ing actual case histories of substan- 
tial savings made by Acme shipping 
specialists. 
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pie Steel Company, Dept. NW-57 


2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


| Gentlemen: Please send m@fgbopy of your 


case history — @viNGs IN 
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ACME STEEL CO. 


CHICAGO 
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1. HORACE ASHER, 39, is an able farmer. But his 
prize crop is his children. Asher’s pattern of life, on 
a completely mechanized farm, allows him plenty of 
time to devote to the youngsters. Here he and son 
Jack, 15, have their eye on a marauding crow. 
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2. JOK, 13, “may be a veterinarian,” sayshis 3. THE WHOLE ASHER family likes to get 4. THE WOMENFOLKS enjoy quill 
Dad. Has a way with animals which he shows _ together evenings, when the viewpoints of all on a 100-year-old frame! Mrs. Asher. 35. 
to advantage in 4-H activities. Here’s his 4-H get a hearing. All take a keen interest in ter, seated) was business career-girl } 
Hereford calf, last year’s “project.” church, school, community and political affairs. | marriage. Now co-manages the 300-acrelf 


Ths 
WH 


8. THE ASHERS’ comfortable home is gay 9. HORACE ASHER knows the value of 
with china-filled built-in cupboards, attractive good seed. A good start, he says, means every- 
rugs and lamps. House has four big airy bed- _ thing, whether it’s wheat or corn—or the prize 
rooms, and a new bathroom is being installed. crop of all, his kids. 
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Meer the Ashers of Owen County, Indiana . : . the 
second Country Gentleman family to be presented in a 
new and revealing series picturing the people of rural 
America. 

These “family portraits” are as warmly human as only 
real life can be. They depict far more than the business of 
farming. They explore the hearts and minds of people 
who live on the land. 

This series is written expressly for Country Gentleman’s 


readers, to give them the inspiration of intimate visits to 


living. No “galley slaves” in this kitchen! 






farm families that have found the makings of happiness: 
Here our readers will meet families who are proving the 
value of pulling together, families whose lives illustrate 
the important truth that the end product of good farming 
is good living. 

For example, this story of the Ashers, from Country 
Gentleman for May. . . . It will give you a glimpse of 
the economic revolution that is taking place on our farms. : 
It will give you a picture of the new standard of living that 


millions of farmers have earned, and are enjoying today. 





ERO FREEZER contributes to Ashers’ 6. JANET, 14, plays a mean trombone in the 7. JACK isa good athlete, last winter starred 
school band, while brother Jack, beside her, (on Gosport High basketball team. Already a 


( linoleum, modern sink save time and “waxes hot on trumpet. Both are leaders in smart farmer, he plans to study agriculture at 


- There's also an electric range on order. 


to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, 
Better Living 


Gosport High School activities. Purdue. 
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Look for 
_ the HONEY-GIRL 
when you buy a pipe 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


None genuine without 
this seal in bowl 





U.S. Pat. 2,111,588 


PREMIER $2.50 
Billiard Shape 


Where you see the picture of the “HONEY-GIRL”, you will find the genuine 


YELLO-BOLE* pipes—the only pipes that are cured with real honey, The 
bowl of each YELLO-BOLE® is sealed at the factory, with a special cap 
to preserve the honey-treatment. Look for this seal in the bowl of the pipe 
you buy, and for the name “YELLO-BOLE”* on the stem, to assure your- 


self of a mild, fragrant smoke with no “breaking-in” period. Kaufmann 
Bros. & Bondy, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Est. 1851. 


“Rex. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


“TOBACCO-YELLO” CIGARETTE HOLDER 
FOR CIGARETTE SMOKERS- 


STANDARD $1 © this mark on stem 
IMPERIAL $1.50 ©) this mark on stem 
PREMIER $2.50 CCD this mark on stem 








Protects throat, teeth, lips 
and fingers from tobacco tar. 

















(Continued from Page 11) 
resident of Mississippi, have completed his 
premedical college work, and be acceptable 
for enrollment at a Class A medical schwol, 
All awardees sign contracts by which they 
limit their internship to one year and agree 


LETTERS 





to return to a town of 5,000 or less, accerd- 


ing to the 1940 census, in Mississippi for | 


their early years of general practice. The 
student is credited with one-fifth of his Joan 
per year. By remaining in a town five vears 
he may pay off the balance of his loan after 
having received credit for two years’ prao- 
tice, and be released of further obligation 
under his contract. 

For a population of approximately 2.500,- 


000 residents, Mississippi has approximately | 
1,385 doctors, as of Nov. 1, 1946, rather than | 


the desirable physician population of 2.500, 
Approximately 48 per cent are 60 vears of 
age and over, in spite of the recent return 
from service of young physicians. Almost 18 
per cent are listed as “inactive” or “partial 
inactive.” More than 46 per cent are prac 
ticing in towns of more than 5,000 popula- 








tion, although there are but 23 towns of this 
size in Mississippi . . . There are 272 towns 
of 5,000 population or less in Mississippi, of 
which 64 have no doctor and 44 have only 
one doctor at the present time. 

.. . The 60 awardees who have received 
scholarship loans to date under this program 
are but a fraction of the physicians needed 
for rural Mississippi. The state of Mississippi, 
however, recognizes its problem of medical 
service and has taken steps to solve that 
problem. We are 60 steps nearer the goal of 
adequate medical care for Mississippians. 

Mrs. Marta VoskaMP 
Executive Secretary 
Mississippi State Medical 
Education Board 
Jackson, Miss. 
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Catholic couple: Henry II and bride 
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Ford Faith q 


By 
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I thought that the Ford family of Detroit 
were Roman Catholics, Yet NewSWEEK, 
(April 21) states that the officiant at the® 


funeral rites of Henry Ford was a priest of 
_ the Episcopal Church. Please explain. 


JosErH WIsNIEWSKI 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Members of the Ford family have tradi-| 


tionally belonged to the Episcopal Church. : 
However, in May 1940, Henry Ford II be- ‘ 
came a Catholic gnd received his first Holy ~ 


Communion only a few hours before 


- marriage to Ann McDonnell. 
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You’ll say so, too, when you take the wheel of this new 





Talk to owners of this BIGGER-LOOKING, 


ao BETTER-LOOKING new Chevrolet for 1947 


and ask them how fully its Big-Car road-action matches its 
Big-Car appearance! 


You'll find that Chevrolet owners are the most enthusiastic 
owner-group in America once they start talking about the 
way this car performs, drives, rides, and saves money on 
operation and upkeep. 


They'll tell you it surpasses all other low-priced cars in 
all-round performance with economy . . . in quick, easy 


response to every wish of the driver... in riding comfort 


and road-steadiness . . . in its ability to serve and keep on 
Serving with a minimum of attention, on short trips or long, 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL 


Yes, people are saying 


‘TS THE NEW 


Chevrolet... for it gives the sterling Big-Car performance 
and dependability of Chevrolet’s famous Valve-in-Head 
Engine ... and, of course, it alone brings you 
BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST 


MOTORS CORPORATION, 





day after day—and year after year! 





And they'll also tell you this is because 
Chevrolet is the on/y low-priced car com- 
bining such Big-Car advantages as the famous Valve-in-Head 
Thrift-Master Engine, Body by Fisher, Unitized Knee-Action 
Ride, Positive-Action Hydraulic Brakes and many other 
exclusive features . . . the only car bringing you BIG-CAR 
QUALITY AT LOWEST COST. 


For the fact is, you save in every way with Chevrolet— 
lowest-priced line in its field—and extremely economical with 
regard to gas, oll and upkeep as well. 


Take America’s word for cat value, and you'll take 
Chevrolet, for Big-Car quality at lowest cost. 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET 


for BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST ” 





where VITAMIN 
grow on ‘trees 


Your morning glass of orange juice, 
golden as liquid sunshine, is one of many 
special privileges you enjoy as an Ameri- 
can. Not only oranges but a great variety 
of other fresh, vitamin-rich fruits and 
vegetables are now plentiful in our 
markets, winter and summer. 

If your memory goes back 50 years 
or more, you will recall a time when 
such things could be had only in season. 
The change has been brought about by 
a steady expansion of groves, orchards 
and truck farms in the West and South; 
and by new methods of intensive, low- 
cost cultivation. 


It’s no accident that ‘Caterpillar’ 
Diesel Tractors are standard equipment 
where winter fruits and vegetables are 
raised. Growers know they can rely on 
the rugged power of these machines— 
the sure-footed traction that enables 
them to work on soft ground or steep 
hillsides—their dependability and econ- 
omy in fuel and upkeep. They know 
“Caterpillar” Diesels will pull heavier 
tools; cultivate more acres—on time. 

Food production is one of the nation’s 
biggest jobs. Here, as in other fields where 
efficient power counts, “Caterpillar” 
Diesels are doing their share and more. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL 


ENGINES e TRACTORS « MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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JUDGE MOLEY: In the course of a week’s 
preparation of his “Perspective” column, 
Ray Moley scans an average of 50 out-of. 
town newspapers. That's one reason why 
he was chosen as 
“ » 
the only “layman 
journalist on a 
three-man board of 
judges which 
awarded this year's 
highly prized Ayer 
Cup for excellence 
in typography to The Rutland (Vt.) Her- 
ald. Moley says his decision was based on 
the submitted evidence that: The Herald 





did more than any other paper with the 
modest means at its disposal; its copy was 
extremely easy on his eyes; its front page 
presented a maximum of important news 
without cluttering. No geographical bias 
was involved as Moley is an Ohio Buck- 
eye and has no traceable prejudices ex- 
cept possibly in behalf of Bob Feller. 


NATIVE TONGUE: Religion Editor Terry 
Ferrer’s fluency in French came in handy 
during last week’s meeting of the Provi- 
sional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches (see page 80). Although all 
European delegates spoke some English, 
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Miss Ferrer found that many of them re- 
laxed and were more informative in 
French, especially Dr, Marc Boegner, 
president of the French Evangelical 
Church and chairman of the WCC meet- 
ing, and Georges Lombard, a Swiss offi- 
cial of the World Council. Lombard vol- 
unteered that he looks forward each week 
to reading the Paris edition of News- 
WEEK, Miss Ferrer kindly translated that 
last note for us and sent it right along. 
MOSCOW MISERY: Jim O'Donnell, Ber- 
lin bureau chief, was in the first contin- 
gent of correspondents to journey to Mos- 
cow for the Big Fouf conference. Soon 
after his arrival there he came up with 
something he defined as a “rocky stom- 
ach” which, along with conference dis- 
cussions, got worse as the days went by. 
Loren Carroll, Paris bureau chief, finally 
had to take over in Moscow while O’Don- 
nell crept back to Germany, where “for 
the first time in my life I'm actually en- 
joying plain Army grub and _ Berlin 
water.” That revived him sufficiently to 
file the story on page 40 describing elec- 
tions in Berlin’s British zone and_per- 
sonally report the absence of ulcers. 
TOKYO KNOWS: Japanese readers of 
NEwsweFK-Pacific are getting free les- 
sons in the English language with each 
issue these days. Stapled to copies as an 
outside wrapper is a sheet with the Japa- 
nese translation of any words or phrases 
appearing inside that might cause con- 
fusion among the 
native-born. Thusa 
Nipponese whose 
readin’-English _ is 
shaky can turn to 
his dust cover and 
get the straight 
hen-track version 
of such American- 
isms as “Coke,” “hangover,” “mud sling- 
ers,” “brat,” or “crook.” We only hope it 
never becomes necessary to explain to the 
Orient about Richard and that door or 
what the Brooklyn Dodgers say about 
Happy Chandler. 





THE COVER: President Truman’s plea 
for lower prices began to have some effect 
last week, but the American people are 
still waiting for the cost of houses to come 
down. The housing shortage is still the 
nation’s top economic and social problem. 
Yet today, in many instances, the price of 
new homes is advancing beyond the 
means of the average citizen (see page 
68), and buyer resistance is mounting. 
This construction pictured by O. C. 
Sweet is part of the New Canaan (Conn.) 
veteran-housing project consisting of 
modest one-story ranch-type buildings 
selling for $10,000 to $12,000 apiece. 
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More Telephone 


Service for 
1 In No YEAR since the telephone was invented 
more people . was there such a remarkable increase in the 


amount of telephone service furnished to 

















Prem the 1006 Annned Rapert o8 the ; the American people as in 1946. The net gain 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company in the number of Bell telephones was 
3,264,000, or more than twice the gain for any 

















<= previous year. Additional telephones were 
_ installed at a rate averaging more 
than 25 a minute every working day. 





2 Achievement of this kind reflects the skill, energy and . 
determination of the 617,000 people working together 
on the Bell System team. What has been done 
has not been done easily. Many thousands of 
new employees have been trained in telephone work. 
It has been necessary to overcome serious difficulties 
caused by the persistent scarcity of certain 
essential raw materials needed in large quantities. 


3 Most of those who were waiting for Bell 
telephone service at the start of 1946 
had been cared for by the year’s end. In addition, 
the System was able to take care of 
more than 70 per cent of all new applications 
received. Yet the total number of new 
requests for service was so great (there 
were more than five million) that at the 
beginning of 1947 there were still about 
two million people waiting for service. 


4 We are working hard to remedy this 
situation and also to reach the point 
where all calls can be handled with pre-war 
speed or better —in short, to give 
every customer the kind of service he wants 
when and as he wants it. With 
experience at hand in abundance, and 
with new tools and techniques, the 
Bell System looks forward to steadily 
increasing achievement in service 
to the American people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow s 





Pe al 


Capital Straws 


A search is on for a successor to 
General Bradley, who has again told 
President Truman that he wants to quit 
as Veterans Administrator. Truman asked 
him to stay until Congress passes the 
new VA budget . . . Boosters of Jim Far- 
lev for Vice President have obtained a 
White House appointment for his former 
confidential assistant, William Bray, as 
aide to John Steelman. Democratic Na- 
tional Headquarters, although rating Far- 
ley a good Democrat, gives the boomlet 
no encouragement . . . Anticipating a 
sharp cut in its budget, the Navy Depart- 
ment is making a survey of its shipyards, 
air stations, and other installations to 
determine which can be closed. 


GOP Martinet 

Speaker Joe Martin is fast becoming 
known for his iron-clad strictness as GOP 
House leader. As a result more and more 
criticism’ of “Martin Bossism” is being 
heard, particularly among new and lib- 


eral Republican representatives. How- 
ever, everyone--even Democrats—gives 
him credit for the effective manner in 
which he has organized his majority. 
Martin does not allow a major bill to 
reach the floor until he and other GOP 
House leaders have personally cleared it. 
He has forced the rewriting of the tax, 
labor, and appropriations bills. Moreover, 
any Republican member who votes with 
the Democrats on any measure is called 
down sharply by a Martin assistant. 


National Notes 

Irate veterans’ organizations are trying 
to put the heat on congressmen to break 
the bottleneck of several big veterans’ 
benefit bills. Vet groups charge that be- 
hind the scenes the Republicans are de- 
liberately stalling the measures, whilé 
openly endorsing them . . . Only extreme 
pressure from Secretary Marshall will 
keep Under Secretary Acheson from re- 
signing soon—possibly June 1. Most likely 
successor is Robert Lovett, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of War . . . Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president of Studebaker, is among 
those suggested to the President as quali- 
fied to administer the Greek-Turkish aid 
program . . . Senator Morse of Oregon 
has served notice that he'll work against 
reelection of any Western member of 


Congress who votes for the 47% cut in the 
Interior appropriation . . . Most convine- 
ing sign of buyer resistance to new houses 
is the reluctance of builders to undertake 
more construction in many cities (see 
page 68). Permit applications, which 
should be seasonally up, are falling off. 


New Envoy to France 

As a further step in President Truman’s 
campaign to contain Communism, Secre- 
tary Marshall intends to appoint Charles 
E. (Chip) Bohlen as U.S. Ambassador 
to France whenever Jefferson Caffery 
retires from the post. Bohlen, an expert . 
on the Soviet Union and on Communist 
tactics, served as adviser to Roosevelt and 
Truman and to four successive Secretaries 
of State, attending all recent international 
conferences in which the Russians par- 
ticipated. If Bohlen should be unable to 
accept the post, former Ambassador Nor- 
man Armour may be called from retire- 
ment to head the Paris mission. 


Trivia 

The big push behind the bill to change 
the name of Boulder Dam to Hoover 
Dam didn’t come from Republican ad- 
mirers of the former President, as gener- 
ally believed, but from a Democrat— 
Harry S. Truman . . . Washington got a 





Last week’s 15-cent-an-hour U.S. 
Steel wage increase now is well on its 
Way to becoming the national pattern. 
Behind the negotiations were these de- 
velopments: . 

After the early sparring, Philip Mur- 
ray of the steelworkers asked for’a 20- 
cent boost, contending U. S. Steel could 
pay this and still make above-average 
profits in 1947. Big Steel, which had 
informally advocated holding the line 
on wages and cutting prices as the best 
way to end the spiral, countered with an 
offer of 10 cents and the suggestion that 
it might cut steel prices at the same 
time. 

Such a cut, the steel representa- 
tives held, would lead to a wave of 
price cuts which soon would result in 
Wage earners being much better off 
than they are now. 

Murray demurred, maintaining that 
he did not pretend to be bargainin 
over prices. Moreover, he nadaiel 
Wage earners were suffering chiefly from 
high food prices, which probably would 
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Behind the Wage Increase: A Production Gamble | 


not come down sharply even if hard- 
goods prices were cut. 

Murray argued largely on the basis 
of a twenty-page interim report pre- 
pared by Robert Nathan, his economic 
consultant. The new Nathan study has 
not yet been seen by steel executives, 
and its figures undoubtedly will be dis- 
puted by them as sharply as those in the 
early Nathan report. Among the con- 
tentions in the new report: 


€ Not counting any wage increase, 
U.S. Steel in the first quarter of 1947 
would earn more than $50,000,000 after 
taxes—or more than twice the 1946 rate 
and four times the prewar average. 


@ The steel industry as a whole, if oper- 
ating at 95% of capacity, would make 

. $600,000,000—or nearly twice as much 
as last year. 


@ Even with a 20-cent wage raise, both 
U. S. Steel and the steel industry would 
have profits large enough to permit 
price cuts. 

Although Big Steel officials did not 


7 


have a chance to challenge the report it- 
self, they challenged many of Murray’s 
conclusions based on it. 

Finally, the two sides compromised 
on the 15-ctnt figure. This came when 
the steel executives, after many con- 
ferences among themselves, agreed to 
“take a chance” on the wage hike. Their 
theory: By avoiding labor discord, they 
could stimulate further increases in pro- 
duction. Their gamble is that they can 
“produce and produce and produce” 
until the old law of supply and demand 
reasserts itself, possibly in a matter of 
months. Thereupon, they reason, prices 
should start dropping and total wages 4 
per unit of production eventually come 
down. 

There are many inside the steel in- 
dustry who do not agree with this 
strategy. Nevertheless it was behind the 
final decision. 

Note that the Administration still 
hopes for steel price cuts in the near 
future, although smaller than antici- 
pated before the wage agreement. 








(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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chuckle out of the wisecrack Chester 
Bowles, former OPA chief, took along to 
the White House when he conferred with 
Truman about inflation. “The Republican 
party,” he said, “has that certain knack 
of snatching defeat from the very jaws of 
victory” . . . President Truman will be a 
little embarrassed when he signs a letter 
to Marshal Tito accrediting Cavendish 
Cannon as the new U.S. Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia. By diplomatic tradition all 
such letters begin with the salutation: 
“Great and Good Friend.” 
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Trends Abroad 


Boencath the carpet of roses spread in 
Washington for visiting President Aleman 
this week is one sharp thorn—Mexican- 
American differences over reciprocal 
trade. Mexico has proposed revision of 
its agreement with the U.S. to protect 
many infant Mexican industries . . . Dic- 

_ tator Franco’s demand for the outright 
expulsion from Portugal of Don Juan, the 
Spanish pretender, has been turned down 
by Premier Salazar. However, the Portu- 
guese Government has ordered Don Juan 
to refrain from political activities and to 
reduce his entourage to a minimum .. . 
The French Military Government in Ger- 
many has been ordered not to interfere 
with Communist efforts to gain control 
of the trade unions in the French zone. 


Wallace’s Speeches 


Some of Wallace’s Socialist hosts in 
Britain were astonished by his willingness 
to let them help with his speeches. At 

’ least one address was written entirely by 
a Briton and delivered with only minor 
alterations. Incidentally, British moder- 
ates regard the address by U.S. Ambas- 
sador Douglas at the recent Pilgrim 
Society dinner as a forceful antidote to 
Wallace’s exhortations. Douglas made an 
excellent impression with his informal 
manner and sincerity. 


Truman Policy Reaction 


Truman’s stand against Communist ex- 
pansion is showing its effect in the Arab 
states. Syria, which was ready to carry 
its dispute with Turkey over the port of 
Alexandretta to the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, now has abandoned the 
project. The reason given is the Syrians’ 
desire to cooperate with the U.S. in 
strengthening Turkey’s position in respect 
to Russia. 


Foreign Notes 


President Truman’s Mexican trip was 
but the forerunner of what White House 
insiders call an extended series of “good- 
neighbor visits” over the next two years 
... The U.S. fur industry is lobbying for 
a quota system to restrict Russian: fur 
imports. The Soviets are sending over a 
tremendous volume of raw furs such as 
lamb, kolinsky, and squirrel to sell at 
lower prices than domestic furs . 
Germany’s first postwar car, the Opel 








“Olympia,” has rolled off the assembly 


line. A production rate of 100 cars daily 
is planned. 





More Meat 


Lenk for still larger supplies of meat 
in the markets from now on. The Agri- 
culture Department is forecasting the 
heaviest slaughter of meat animals in 37 
years during the coming months. The in- 
crease, however, will be largely in beef 
and veal. Increased pork supplies will not 
reach the market until late fall. Prices 
should drop some, but probably will not 
before summer or early fall. 


Drive for Scrap 


Military planners are frankly worried 
about the exceedingly low level of U.S. 
scrap reserves. Nearly half the metal in 
armor plating, for example, comes from 
scrap. They will ask, and probably re- 
ceive, funds from Congress to replenish 
depleted scrap piles by breaking up ob- 
solete and surplus ordnance and ammuni- 
tion. Another plan calls for the use of 
German labor battalions to cut up an esti- 
mated 600,000 tons of scrap in Europe. 
This would be returned in ships carrying 
relief supplies abroad. 


Lewis's Ambition 


John L. Lewis is the principal backer 
of the AFL peace-and-merger gestures to 
the CIO. Despite jurisdictional and other 
obstacles to any unity, he thinks maybe 
there’s a chance that a single labor fed- 
eration can be shaped within several 
years—with John L. Lewis as president. 


Fight Over Export Controls 


Secretary of Commerce Harriman is 
throwing his weight against abandon- 
ment of all export curbs. Harriman fears 
that since world market prices for many 
commodities, including lumber and food, 
are higher than those in the U. S., elimi- 
nation of export controls would add to 
domestic inflationary pressures. How- 
ever, influential Republicans are con- 
vinced that fats, oils, and grains should 
be freed of existing export restrictions 
and plan to oppose the Administration re- 
quest for a one-year extension of controls. 


Business Footnotes 


Truman is being urged by some of his 
advisers to beat Congress to the punch by 
lifting most of the remaining controls on 
industrial construction . . . The Com- 
merce Department again is warning 
wholesalers on new buying. Many who 
have been stocking at several times the 
normal rate could be badly pinched in 
price setbacks . . . Radio manufacturers, 
attempting to bolster weakening demand 
for receiving sets, now are emphasizing 
such products as wire recorders, tele- 
vision sets, frequency-modulation receiv- 
ers, and automobile radios . . . Only illness 
of Currency Comptroller Preston Delano 
is holding up his office’s approval of pur- 





chase by national banks of International 
Bank securities. Delano will tell the banks 
they may purchase World Bank bonds up 
to 10% of their capital . . . Inventories of 
canned fruits and vegetables are the high- 
est on record at this season—nearly 50% 
more than a year ago—and wholesalers 
are cutting prices to move stocks before 
the new pack comes in. 





Movie Lines 


Se Joe E. Brown will play a 
straight role as a Protestant clergyman in 
a new Twentieth Century-Fox produc- 
tion tentatively called “The Tender 
Years.” The film will deal with juvenile 
problems, in which Brown has long been 
interested . . . After Dorothy McGuire 
finishes “Gentleman’s Agreement,” she 
will appear as Nora in the filming of Ib- 
sen’s “A Doll’s House,” last produced as a 
silent in 1922 with Nazimova . . . Orson 
Welles is trying to sign Tallulah Bank- 
head for his motion picture version of 
“Macbeth.” 


Radio Notes 


Jack Benny is now part owner of the 
new Jack Paar program, which replaces 
him for the summer. The ownership split 
was arranged to compensate Benny for 
loan of the NBC time spot, which he 
controls . . . With the number of give- 
away radio programs increasing steadily, 
the trade estimates that during 1947 
radio listeners will receive more than 
$2,000,000 in prizes . . . Anxious to 
build singer Jack Smith into a top star, 
Procter & Gamble plans to spend more 
than $50,000 for a nationwide publicity 
campaign . . . Benny Goodman’s former 
vocalist Art Lund is making the guest- 
appearance rounds before launching a 
new show .. . Bristol-Myers is dropping 
the Alan Young program . . . Campbell’s 
Soups is miffed with Jack Carson, on 
whose show it spent some $4,000,000 in 
the past four years, for quietly signing 
with National Dairy to replace Jack 
Haley next season in the Sealtest Village 
Store. 


Miscellany 


Margaret Truman has turned down 
radio-contract offers ranging up to $1,000 
a performance since her Detroit debut 
. .. Several new Mark Twain books based 
on an extensive collection of unpublished 
material are being planned by Dixon 
Wecter, new literary editor of the Twain 
estate and author of “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home.” Twain’s daugh- 
ter, Clara Clemens Samossoud, is releas- 
ing letters. written by her father to her 
mother and other family papers . . - 
Deanna Durbin is being coached in the 
Russian language for a broadcast on the 
State Department’s Voice of the United 
States of America program. One purpose 
is to squelch a story making the rounds 
in the Soviet Union that Deanna, a Rus- 
sian favorite, is dead. 
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m q OME VERY persuasive people are telling you that 
q because capitalism has some faults, it should be 
> changed to some system where, they say, these faults 
> don’t exist. They are very careful not to remind you 
of the advantages of capitalism, all of which would 
he | belost to you in this utopia they picture. 





lit | These people (whose hatred of capitalism stems from 
> envy) wail: ; 


“Under capitalism there are depressions.” 


47 That’s true and it is tragic, and no one works harder 
; than a capitalist to prevent a depression. Even so, 
at the bottom of the last depression the average 
ore American wage would buy twice as much food and 
‘ity clothing as an English worker could buy with his 

4q wage, 5 times as much as a Russian worker could buy. 


4 Compared: to this country, the workmen in Europe 
ls | and Asia are in a perpetual depression. 








To cure a headache, 


you don’t cut off your head 


“Under capitalism there are wealthy people.” 

And every boy and girl in America has the op- 
portunity to be one of them if he has the native 
ability and wants to work hard enough—which is 
true nowhere else in the world. Besides, it was the 
building of these fortunes which created millions 
of highly-paid jobs which never would have existed 
without the hope of profit spurring men on. 


“Under capitalism...” ...\et’s see, that’s about all 
these enemies of capitalism can think up against 
it. And they're very careful not to remind you that 
under capitalism and wnder no other system you 
have opportunity, you have far more and better food 
and clothing and recreation than the people of any 
other nation, and you have freedom. 


It’s true that headless people don’t have headaches, 
but that’s a poor way to cure a headache, isn’t it? 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Two Truman vetoes—the tax-reduction and labor bills—are 
now strongly indicated. 


Statements against tax reduction, already made by Truman and 
Snyder, suggest that they are determined to kill any bill Con- 
gress may pass at this session. 


White House comments on labor legislation, both public and 
private, have been noncommittal. However, labor leaders and 
their allies in Congress feel that a veto is practically certain. 


Both vetoes probably could be sustained in the Senate, if not 
in the House. 


Political air would be cleared by the Congressional and public 
debates the vetoes would produce. Both Republican and Demo- 
cratic party leaders profess to be eager for this clarification of 
domestic issues. 


Even the prospect of a labor-bill veto is warming CIO and AFL 
chiefs toward Truman. Relations between the Administration 
and labor have been cool since Truman broke the coal strike but 
both sides are ready for a reconciliation. 


Republicans are pulling still farther away from labor, mean- 
while. Both Taft and Dewey have recently given labor delega- 
tions the impression that they don’t expect labor support next 
year and don’t particularly want it. 


Budget cuts will be the principal achievement of the current 
session if tax and labor bills are smothered at the White House. 


All other major controversial bills are to be shelved until 
next session by the Republican leadership. The House Rules 
Committee will bottle up any that come out of legislative 
committees. 


Among the casualties will be: Federal aid to education and 
health; armed forces unification and universal training; the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill; increased postal rates; in- 
creased subsistence allowances for veterans. 

e 


Sensational inquiries into war spending threatened by the Re- 
publicans when they took over Congress aren’t materializing 
and probably won't on any politically important scale. 


Chairmen of the principal investigating committees—Brewster 
in the Senate and Hoffman in the House—have both failed so 
far to find and dramatize another Teapot Dome. Both have had 
trouble controlling their own committees. 


Voluntary price reductions are still hoped for by the Adminis- 
tration in spite of the pattern-setting 15-cent boost in steel 
wages. Truman’s attempt to talk prices down will continue. 


What Truman. wants is exemplified by the General Cable 
Corp.'s action in raising wages 11% cents while cutting prices 
6 to 12%. While all industry can’t stand such a_ policy, 
some of the leaders can, in the opinion of. Administrative 
economists. 


A White House “team” is following up Truman’s appeal for re-’ 


ductions. Harriman, Snyder, and Steelman are talking with 
industrial leaders and bankers. Next week Housing Expediter 


Creedon will start a tour aimed at selling lower prices to the 
building industry. 


Truman’s advisers insist that a sharp recession can yet be 
avoided if business puts its back into the voluntary reduction 
campaign. They are encouraged by such experiments as the 
communitywide effort at Newburyport, Mass., but feel that 
raw-material cuts are more important. 


Danger signals are flying higher, however. The prospective 
rate of business investment in new plants and equipment now 
estimated at $13,900,000,000 in 1947, and construction, now 
estimated as slightly more than $10,000,000,000, are both 
disappointing. 


Consumer resistance is increasing both in housing and in many 
retail lines. Textiles, particularly, are believed to be in for 
serious inventory losses. However, demand for food, hardware, 
and automobiles is still strong. 


Farm prices may fall off some after the next harvest but guar- 
anteed price supports, coupled with world demand, will pre- 
vent a nose dive this year. Both Congress and the Administra- 
tion are disposed to let them alone for the time being. 


Some agricultural benefits will be cut by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, but there won't be any material change in 
farm legislation at this session. The guarantee of parity prices 
through 1948 will be made good. 


First test of strength between the Agriculture Committee, which 
is inclined to be openhanded with the farmers, and the Ap- 
propriations Committee, which is in a cutting mood, will come 


on an appropriation of $12,000,000 for importation of seasonal 


labor from Mexico. 


Rural electrification appropriations will be cut to the point — 


where no new power installations are possible but some existing 
lines may be extended. Soil conservation will be continued but 
part of the program probably will be turned over to the states. 


Hawaiian statehood may be debated in the House at this ses- 
sion, though final action is unlikely. A majority seems to be 
friendly to the project but too apathetic to force the issue. 


Alaska hasn’t a chance at this session and probably won’t win 
statehood for several sessions to come. There is considerable 
active opposition to Alaska’s application on the ground that the 
territory is too sparsely populated to afford state government. 


Revival of the legislative budget after all appropriations bills 
are passed is possible. Until then, no effort will be made to 
achieve an agreement between the House and Senate on an 
over-all budget figure. 


Budget slashers in the House, having survived their toughest 
test on the Interior Department bill, will be in the saddle for the 
rest of the session. They probably will force the Senate to ac- 
cept many unpalatable cuts. 


A mid-July adjournment of Congress is in the cards. Leaders 
are promising that nothing short of war will be allowed to inter- 
fere with their plan to wind up the session early. 
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Rasincsiomon save 


PRACTICAL 4-PASSENGER PLANE 











Businessmen who have submitted their company transporta- 
tion problems to careful analysis have proved that the Navion 
saves actual transportation dollars as well as weeks of 





executive time—and many a Navion has paid for itself in 
THE NAVION gives you all-around visibility in a matter of weeks as a dramatic sales tool in meeting 
the air and on the ground. Other features are the 
retractable tricycle landing gear with steerable ; ial a 
nosewheel, navigation instruments and two-way cruises economically at 150 MPH and has a 


+ tadio included as standard equipment. range of over 500 miles. Seats four, plus 
q luggage, or carries pilot and 645 Ibs. of cargo. 
CAA Approved Type Certificate No. 782. 


competition. The Navion is extremely easy to fly, 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC, 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 
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NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 






CREATORS OF P-51 MUSTANG ...AND ADVANCED ARMY AND NAVY AIRCRAFT 
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Two ways to be particular 





ONE WAY would be to train and equip your- 


self to recognize quality in every element that 


goes into a fluorescent lamp. ‘Then, if you’re as 
particular as G-E Lamp scientists are, you'd 
insist on nothing less than 99.998% purity in the 
drop of mercury that is a part of every fluores- 
cent lamp. ‘Tiny though the drop is, any con- 
tamination would raise hob with lamp life. So 
General Electric developed the apparatus above 
to purify virgin mercury to within two-thou- 
sandths of one per cent of absolute purity! 
Duplicating G-E’s quality methods would be a 
costly and difficult process. The simplest way to 
be particular about lamp quality is to merely... 





G-E LAMPS 


INSIST ON THE MONOGRAM 


whenever you buy fluorescent lamps for your 
business and home. This familiar trademark 
assures you the advantages of all that is 
latest and best in lamp development. *And 
General Electric Lamp research is at work 
constantly to make G-E lamps ever better, 
and to make them Stay Brighter Longer. 


FREE! Write General Electric, Div. 166-N5-5, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your free copy of new booklet of 
facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 
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PRICES: The Spiral Goes Round and Round 


If the man in the street seemed a bit 
perplexed last week, he was no worse off 
than Washington. Everybody was talking 
about inflationary pressures and_ high 
prices, but nobody had much more to 
offer than talk. 

It took no stratosphere economist to 
realize that wages and profits could not 
continue their upward spiral without 
prices doing likewise. But if any wave of 
profit cutting was in prospect, it was not 
discernible. And wages were going up 
again—15 cents an hour this time. 

In Washington, John W. Snyder, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, placed the current 
rate of annual national income at ap- 


proximately $177,000,000,000. That was 
almost nine billions more than the Fed- 


eral government had forecast for 1947 
hat January, Snyder made no bones about 
he source ofthe increased inoome~high- 
et prices had caused it, not higher pro- 
duction. 


Snyder had only one consolation to of 
fer, If taxes were not reduced, govern- 
ment revenue for 1947 would be sufficient 
to make a sizable application against the 


$258,000,000,000 national debt. To some . 


at least, that made half sense. Since gov- 
ernment borrowing and higher taxes had 
started the whole inflationary spiral in 
the first place, reducing one of the two 
factors might help stem it. 


Newburyport’s Way 


The red, white, and blue banners in 
the shop windows fronting on State and 
Pleasant Stréets in Newburyport, Mass., 
last week proclaimed the keynote of the 
nation’s most spectacular price-cutting 
stunt since the war: “OK, Mr. President, 
We're With You . . . Leading the Nation 
in Lowering Prices and Fighting Infla- 
tion... Ten Per Cent Refund—Take It 
Away.” However economically imprac- 
tical the Newburyport Plan for cutting 
all retail prices 10 per cent for ten days 
might be, it focused the nation’s eyes 
more sharply on the high cost of living 
than a hundred formal warnings could 
ave, 

In Newburyport itself, the brain child 
of John E. Swanson, a hardware man, 
gave a quick fillip to sagging retail sales. 
It was like the pre-Christmas rush all 
Over again for 171 shops serving the 
13,916 shoemakers, silversmiths, foundry 
workers, and just plain people of the 312- 
year-old port at the Merrimac River’s 


mouth. .Out-of-town customers helped 
boost business as much as 200 per cent. 

Local merchants applauded their self- 
styled “period of martyrdom” as “highly 
successful.” Mayor John M. Kelleher, 
former dance-hall proprietor, insisted the 
Newburyport Plan was “not just a mark- 
down sale . . . but a sincere effort to 
bring our national economy into bal- 
ance.” His predecessor, Bossy Gillis, hot- 
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Sermon couldn’t go along with Harry 


head filling-station operator who once 
ran for mayor from jail, predicted the 
idea would “sweep across the country 
and dump high prices in the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

On the Bandwagon: To be sure, a 
hundred communities across the country 
took up the Newburyport Plan like a fad: 
the college town of Liberty, Mo.; the all- 
veteran quonset community of Rodger 
Young Village in Los Angeles; even such 
thriving factory cities as Brockton, 
Mass., and Chester, Pa. Simultaneously, 


scattered price cuts were made at the 
factory level on such commodities as 
soaps, shoes, foodstutts, textiles, wines, 
copper wire, salt, home freeze lockers, 
whatnot. Even the Palisades Amusement 
Park in New Jersey cut the cost of its 
“Cuddle Up” ride. 

But although President Truman con- 
gratulated Newburyport in particular 
and price-slashers in general, other com- 
munities and businesses scoffed at the 
idea. For him the keenest disappointment 
came from his own home town of Inde- 
pendence, Mo. Merchants there turned 
thumbs down flatly. 

To Roger T. Sermon, Mr. Truman’s 
old crony and personal grocer who has 
doubled as mayor for 24 years, it was 
simple arithmetic: “Independent grocery 
stores operate on a 17 to 20 per cent 
markup. The average operating cost is 
14 to 15 per cent. There is no way for 
them to start an over-all 10 per cent re- 
duction.” 


The President's old haberdashery 
partner in Kansas City, Eddie Jacobson, 


thought the idea “ridiculous.” Prices 


were falling, he said, only on “a lot of 
wildcat goods that were 25 to 85 per 
cent out of line to begin with.” 


Wheels Within Wheels: Economist 


Roger Babson, now fathering Utopia Col- 
lege in Eureka, Kan., criticized the New- 
buryport Plan this way: “Retail prices 
cannot be lowered generally without a 
corresponding reduction in wholesale 
prices. This certainly can’t be done as 
long as we go along jacking up wages. 
These things are hooked up together, 
like the wheels in a watch—you can't 
operate one wheel independent of the 
others.” 

What Babson had in mind was the 15- 
cent hourly raise, constituting wage 
boosts and holiday pay, which last week 
became the broad pattern in heavy in- 
dustry. Once the formula was _fore- 
shadowed by the CIO rubber. and 
electrical workers and set by the United 
Steelworkers contract with United States 
Steel (NEwsweEEk, April 28), it became 
as popular as popcorn. General Motors, 
Chrysler, General Electric, Bethlehem 
Steel, and Jones & Laughlin all hopped on 
the bandwagon. 

CIO President Philip Murray had said 
of the Big Steel agreement: “a model for 
major industry; a distinct public service 
not only to industry but to the country.” 
Big Steel’s president, Benjamin Fairless, 
hoped “sincerely that these increased 
costs can be absorbed within the limits 
of present prices.” 

The big question was what effect the 
15-cent pattern would have on prices. 
The electric industry predicted some 
boosts. For the steel industry, Bethlehem’s 
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chairman, Eugene G. Grace, called the 
wage raise “unsound and uneconomical,” 
and said he would have preferred a cut in 
steel prices “as a contribution toward 
stopping inflationary trends.” Among the 
price cuts announced last week, practi- 
cally none was in the heavy industries 
which were raising wages. 

But if no real price break had yet oc- 
curred, the nation at least had become 
thoroughly price-conscious. Encouraged, 
President Truman stuck to his wait-and- 
see policy of “moral suasion,” rebuffing 
pleas of visiting Democratic politicians 
that he take some concrete action. The 
GOP leaped into the breach. In Kansas 
City, the Republican National Commit- 
tee heard Alf M. Landon, 1936 Presi- 
dential candidate, describe Mr. Truman’s 
policy as “mostly conversation.” 

Warning that high prices are more 
dangerous to free enterprise than the 
Communist party, Landon attacked both 
industrywide bargaining and industry- 
wide pricing. He demanded that the Ad- 
ministration: (1) end monopolistic labor, 
(2) overhaul its monetary policy and the 
Federal Reserve's inflationary policies, 
(3) use care in its commodity purchases, 
(4) lower tariffs and tax excess profits. 

But if Mr. Truman were considering 
any positive program, he gave no indica- 
tion. In fact, he ordered the remnants 
of wartime agencies—OPA, CPA, OWMR, 
OTC-abolished June 1 and their few re- 
maining functions turned over to perma- 
nent government agencies. 

Plainly, he put it up to normal economic 
forces to combat excessively high prices. 
Thus if retailers, sensitive to mounting 
consumer resistance, were able to force 
their suppliers to reduce excessive prices, 
then the Newburyport Plan might amount 
to more than a passing fancy. 
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GOP: Party's Choice 


For symbol-minded partygoers in the 
penthouse and loiterers in the lobby of 
the Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas City 
last week, one fact was outstanding: The 
Republican National Committee, in ses- 
sion to pick a convention city for 1948* 
and map plans to oust President Truman, 
took over the very rooms which Mr. Tru- 
man normally occupies there. 
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MERGER: Tell It to the Marines 


The cheery blue eyes and soft drawl of 
the spare Virginian belied Maj. Gen. 
Smedley D. Butler’s old description of 
him as “the damndest, fightin’est hillbilly 
not stillin’ er feudin’.” Bedecked with 
four silver stars and seven rows of rib- 
bons (including the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, won at Guadalcanal), Gen. 
Alexander A. Vandegrift, Marine Corps 
commandant, looked more like an em- 
bodiment of his nickname, “Sunny Jim.” 
But what “Vandegrift told the Senate 








*Choice: Philadelphia. Date: June 20, 1948, 


Armed Services Committee last week, 
however soft-spoken in delivery, bore out 
Butler’s words. As the first important mil- 
itary man to attack President Truman’s 
proposed Army-Navy unification bill, the 
No. 1 Leatherneck charged that under 
the measure the Marines could be re- 
duced to “military impotence” and 
in addition “stripped of everything but 
name.” 

Lest the Marine Corps, in which he 
had spent 38 of his 60 years, becorne a 
mere “parade outfit,” Vandegrift pro- 
posed that its functions be defined by 
law to “safeguard its integrity.” Before he 
would support the unification plan, he 
also demanded that the Marines be given 
an equal voice on various joint agencies 
and that the National Defense Secre- 
tary’s powers be reduced from “control 
and authority” to “supervision and coor- 
dination.” 

In vain Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson assured Congress that there 
was “no intention” of “scuttling” the Ma- 
rines, adding impatiently: “Marines, Ma- 
rines! That’s all I hear. They’re not treat- 
ed any differently in this bill than any of 
the other branches.” Ineffectively Secre- 
tary of the Navy James V. Forrestal 
promised that the Marines were “safe.” 








Harris & Ewing 
Enshrined Forever: Still one of the 
prime tourist attractions in Washington 
is the Lincoln Memorial, on the bank of 
the Potomac, where the Great Emanci- 
pator sits in lonely marble splendor. 


' Wallace-minded 
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As far as Vandegrift and the reinspirited 
Congressional foes of the unification bill 
were concerned, Patterson and Forrestal 
could tell it to the Marines. 
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POLICY: 67 to 23 


If Congress fails to act, aggression will get 
the green light and the rest of the world, in- 
cluding America, will get the red light. 


The way Sen. Arthur Vandenberg de- 
fined the issue last week, the Truman 
Doctrine was sure to win Senate approv- 
al. However reluctant some senators 
might be, they concurred with Vanden- 
berg’s warning against “the cost of non- 
compliance.” Even the opposition floor 
leader, Sen. Edwin C. Johnson, who 
charged the $400,000,000 program to 
bulwark Greece and Turkey against 
Communist Russia was “in reality a dec- 
laration of war,” knew he was fighting a 
losing battle. 

Once two weeks of soul-searching de- 
bate ended on last Tuesday, April 22, the 
Senate voted 67-23 to authorize the 
Greek-Turkish aid. Voting Aye were 35 
Republicans and 82 Democrats. The 
Noes comprised a rare alliance of sixteen 
Republicans (mostly Midwestern isola- 
tionists), four conservative Democrats 
(Johnson, Kenneth McKellar, Harry F. 
Byrd, and W. Lee O’Daniel), and three 
left-wing Democrats 
(Claude Pepper, James E. Murray, and 
Glen H. Taylor) .* 

Specifically, the Senate thus voted to: 
(1) spend $150,000,000 on Greek eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, as much for Greek 
military aid, and $100,000,000 for Turk- 
ish military aid, all before July 1, 1948; 
(2) furnish military equipment; (3) 
send military missions and civilian super- 
visory staffs; and (4) authorize the Unit- 
ed Nations to take over the prograr, 
should it be willing and able. 

Broadly, the Senate’s vote was a vote 
against the traditional ideas of isolation- 
ism and neutrality, a vote in favor of con- 
taining Communism, a vote for shoul- 
dering international burdens formerly 
carried by the British Empire, a vote to 
support President Truman’s plan “to help 
free peoples to maintain their free insti- 
tutions and their national integrity 
against aggressive movements that seek 
to impose upon them totalitarian re- 
gimes.” 

But although’ Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall attached “the highest 
order of urgency to immediate passage,” 
the Greek-Turkish aid ran into delay in 
the House because of bitter bickering 
over a separate bill to provide $350,000,- 
000 for post-UNRRA relief to hungry 
peoples. Rep. E. E. Cox demanded that 
relief be withheld from Soviet-dominated 
nations such as Poland “if we mean what 
we say about stopping Russia.” To this, 
Minority Leader Sam Rayburn gave the 





*For an opinion, see Ernest K, Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 35. 
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Administration’s answer: “Are we going 
to refuse to help starving peoples in 
these countries and drive them perma- 
nently into the arms of Communism?” 


os 


LABOR: Shouts and Murmurs 


For the Communists, what Congress 
and state legislatures were doing about 
labor last week provided a heaven-sent 
opportunity. The harsher the labor bills, 
they reasoned, the better for the party. 
The Daily Worker’s headlines rejoiced 
day after day: “100,000 Out in AFL- 
CIO lowa Statewide Protest . . . Labor 
Rally Jams Madison Square Park .. . 
AFL-CIO March on Penna. Capitol . . . 
600.000 Down Tools in Detroit; Hit 
‘Slave’ Bills.” Appropriately, both New 
York and Detroit rallies were chair- 
manned by Communist-supported CIO 
labor leaders—in New York by Michael J. 
Quill of the transport workers, in Detroit 
by R. J. Thomas of the auto workers. 

Subtly The Daily Worker planted this 
idea: “Workers everywhere are now 
thinking in terms of a one-day nationwide 
stoppage.” 

What effect such a general strike 
might have was suggested by the Iowa 
shutdown, during which 20,000 union 
members swarmed across the statehouse 
grounds at Des Moines. Instead” of gain- 
ing support for labor’s position, it only 
redoubled the determination of the op- 
position. From the statehouse steps Gov. 
Robert D. Blue rebuked the assembled 
demonstrators. Iowa’s legislature, he said, 
“never has been and, thank God, never 
will be, a rubber stamp for . . . any pres- 
sure group.” Promptly, the Republican- 
controlled legislature passed the legisla- 
tion against which labor demonstrated— 
a bill making Iowa the thirteenth state to 
outlaw the closed shop. 

Buttonholers: But in Washington, no 
responsible CIO or AFL official would 
even discuss the prospects for a nation- 
wide demonstration 4 la Iowa. Instead, 
the AFL last week voted $1,500,000 for 
an “educational and publicity” campaign 
against pending labor bills. The CIO, ob- 
serving “Defend Labor Month,” was 
more active, bringing flying squadrons to 
Washington to buttonhole congressmen. 

Speaking for some CIO buttonholers, 
Donald Henderson, a Communist sup- 
porter who heads the Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural, and Allied Workers, com- 
plained of being “treated in a rude and 
evasive manner.” Most members wouldn’t 
even see them. 

But among the 125-man CIO delega- 
tion from Indiana, there was no com- 
plaint about evasion. Received by five 
Hoosier congressmen in the Senate caucus 
room, the delegates got up, one after an- 
other, to protest pending labor bills. For 
a while, Sen. William Jenner, 38-year-old 
War veteran, listened quietly. Gradually, 
he began to burn. Finally, he got up and 
pulled out all the stops: 

‘You've come down here, saying you 


want no legislation. You don’t want a ban 
on jurisdictional strikes. You don’t want 
a ban on secondary boycotts. You don’t 
want any legislation. .Well, by God, 
youre going to get some.” 

What they would get, and how much, 
was debated in the Senate last week. 
Like the House-passed Hartley bill, the 
Senate’s omnibus-sized crackdown on 
labor would outlaw the closed shop, per- 
mit injunctions to halt “national pa- 
ralysis” strikes, excuse foremen from col- 
lective bargaining, and ‘permit suits 
against unions for breach of contracts. 
And there were even stiffer amendments 
awaiting action. For Sen. Irving M. Ives, 
New York freshman, managing the bill, 
the outlook for a moderate measure did 
not look rosy. The way the Senate felt, its 
protest march against labor’s excesses 
might become a full-fledged May Day 
parade. 


ows 


CONGRESS: Stab to the Heart 


It was no way to treat an old man. Sen. 
Kenneth D. McKellar, vitriolic Tennes- 
see Democrat, was still stinging from the 
beating he had taken two weeks earlier on 
the nomination of David E. Lilienthal as 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Last week when the name of Gor- 
don R. Clapp came up for chairmanship 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, -suc- 
ceeding Lilienthal, McKellar’s fiery old 
heart was not in fighting. 

“I do not know how senators are going 
to vote on the pending nomination. I shall 
not ask any of them to vote against Mr. 
Clapp. I asked them to vote against the 
confirmation of Mr. Lilienthal and they 
turned me down. I cannot understand my 
so-called Democratic friends. I cannot un- 





Acme 
McKellar: “I cannot understand my so-called friends. I never was more hurt” 


derstand their attitudes. In all my long 
life, in all the vicissitudes of that long 
life, I never was more hurt,” said the 
78-vear-old dean of the Senate and mas- 
ter of political maneuvering. 

Ignoring him, the Senate, by a vote otf 
36 to 31, promptly confirmed Clapp’s 
nomination to a nine-vear term. 

Also in Congress last week: 
€ The House passed a $161,413,513 In- 
terior Department appropriations bill, 
representing a 47 per cent slash, over the 
protests of Western representatives. 


,€ The House Banking Committee 


“knocked a 10 per cent across-the-board 


rent increase out of new legislation con- 
tinuing rent control until Dec. 31. 


@ The House, acting on recommendation 
of its Un-American Activities Committee, 
cited for contempt two more Commu- 
nists—Eugene Dennis, general secretary 
of the party, and Leon Josephson, reput- 
ed head of its passport forgery ring. 

@ The Senate Banking Committee ap- 
proved the Wagner-Ellender-Taft long- 
range housing bill, designed to promote 
the construction of 15,000,000 homes by 
1958. 


@ The Senate passed, and sent to the 
White House for signature, legislation 
changing the name of Boulder Dam back 
to Hoover Dam. 


¢ 


PRESIDENT: Veto Vortex 


The headlines were merciless: “Tru- 
man Vetoes Pal—in Error.” “Truman 
Rebukes Congress; Then Finds He’s at 
Fault.” “Truman Vetoes Bill by Mistake.” 
The impression was crushing. Harry S. 
Truman had fumbled again. 

But behind the headlines last week 
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was a story that never saw print. It added 
up to the conclusion that if the President 
had made a mistake, it was the mistake 
of signing things which he—like every 
modern President—had no time to exam- 
ine, plus the mistake of trusting under- 
lings whose motives might not always 
coincide with his own. 

The chain of events that eventually 
were to turn the White House face an 


embarrassed red began in March when - 


Sen. Owen Brewster of Maine, chairman 
of the Senate War Investigating Commit- 
tee which Mr. Truman himself once 
headed, asked the President’s old friend, 
ex-Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, the unre- 
constructed isolationist, to act as special 
counsel for an inquiry into the govern- 
ment’s relations with oil companies dur- 
ing the war. 

An old warhorse who had won fame 
by his part in the Teapot Dome investi- 
gation more than a score of years ago, 
Wheeler, now practicing law before 
government agencies in Washington, 
sniffed odors too captivating to resist out 
of the murky depths of Middle East oil 
politics. James A. Moffett, former board 
chairman of the California-Texas Oil Co., 
had charged that the Navy 


in January, it was justified on the ground 
that certain of its provisions were “novel.” 
Puzzled members of the Senate commit- 
tee, recalling the three exact precedents 
for the measure, designated Sen. Carl A. 
Hatch, New Mexico Democrat, to phone 
the White House. 

The President appeared perplexed. 
Hatch was told that Mr. Truman had not 


intended to veto the bill and would like ~ 


to withdraw his action. If Congress 
passed an identical bill, he would agree 
to sign it in advance. Presidential Press 
Secretary Charles G. Ross told reporters: 
“Somewhere along the line somebody 
blundered. Someone’s face is red.” 

But whose face? Persistent inquiry at 
the Justice Department disclosed that 
the bill had been in the hands of one 
Herbert A. Bergson, a legislative spe- 
cialist in the office of the Assistant So- 
licitor General. Overlooking the fact that 
approval of previous measures had been 
based on memoranda which Bergson 
himself had prepared for Mr. Roosevelt, 
Bergson pronounced three provisions of 
the bill “novel” and “unnecessary.” 

The day after the veto, Mr. Truman 


trod water. He told his press confer- 





made excessive wartime pay- 
ments to Standard Oil of Cali- 
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fornia and the Texas Co. for 
Saudi Arabian oil. 

But before Wheeler could 
accept, Congress had to pass 
a special act allowing him to 
continue his other cases. Oth- 
erwise he would have to 
abandon his law practice 
under the Federal law for- 
bidding government employes 
from acting in government 
cases for private citizens. But 
such permission was _ not 
unprecedented. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had signed two 
identical bills; Mr. Truman 
himself, one. Congress passed 
the measure and it reached 
the White House on April 15. 

Wheeler had no doubt that 
Mr. Truman would sign it; in 
fact, the President knew and 
approved of his taking the 
committee post. Confidently 
he awaited the formality of 
signature. But days passed, 
and Wheeler began to worry. 











4 MS: 





Last “week, on Tuesday, 
April 22, Wheeler called on 
the President. They chatted for an hour, 
touching lightly on Zionist opposition to 
buying oil from Zionism’s archenemy, 
King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. Mr. Tru- 
man indicated that Wheeler could stop 
fretting about the bill. It was at the Jus- 
tice Department, he declared, for the 
usual routine check. 

Four hours after leaving the White 
House, Wheeler heard the news—Mr. 
Truman had vetoed the bill. 

Novel and Unnecessary: The first 
veto of any Congressional legislation 
since the Republicans took over Congress 


Talburt—N. Y. World-Telegram 


ence nobody had blundered after all, ex- 
cept by calling the bill “novel.” The 
Justice Department still objected to the 
provisions in question; if they were 
omitted, Mr. Truman would sign the bill.* 

No explanation was offered by‘ the 
President why, if the bill for Wheeler 
was objectionable, the Justice Depart- 
ment had approved an identical bill— 
which he signed—for the Pearl Harbor 
investigating committee in 1945. 

What Wheeler thought about the 


*The Senate passed the suggested substitute on 
Monday. 





whole affair was apparent from his ac- 
tions. The man he phoned to protest 
against the veto was not Harry Truman, 
but his secretary for minorities, David K. 
Niles. Above the scent of scandal and 
Arabian oil, Wheeler evidently smelled 
Zionist politics. 


oJ 


LEFT: The Traveler Returns 


Henry A. Wallace came to a wistful de- 
cision last week. If possible, he remarked 
in Paris, he would like “to avoid being 
monopolized by the extreme left.” 

Unfortunately for the former Vice Pres- 
ident, French Communists were in no 
mood to cooperate. Their hero had ar- 
rived and their plans were extensive. 

From the moment his plane roared inte 
Le Bourget airfield from Copenhagen last 
Tuesday, April 22, the Communists and 
their acknowledged fellow travelers had 
swarmed all over him, taken him in tow, 
and paraded him before their followers. 

Waiting to welcome Wallace when he 
alighted from his plane were Pierre Cot, 
who calls himself an “unaffiliated Com- 
munist,” Jacques Duclos, Communist 
floor leader in the Assembly, Marcel 
Cachin, veteran Communist leader, and 
representatives of the Communist-domi- 
nated General Confederation of Labor. 
No other political organization participat- 
ed in the welcome; cool and distant, they 
at best were only icily polite. 

Wallace did not disappoint the Com- 
munists, The next day, while editorials 
attacking him appeared in the official So- 
cialist and Catholic MRP newspapers, he 
addressed three gatherings arranged by 
Communist leaders. One was _ presided 
over by Cachin; the second, by the noted 
Communist writer, Louis Aragon. The 
third was before the Paris chapter of the 
American Veterans Committee, which 


several weeks before had split on the’ 


Communist issue, with the anti-Commu- 
nists resigning en masse. 

In all three speeches, Wallace reiter- 
ated his well-known thesis: The United 
States was imperialistic; the purge of 
Communists from the Federal payroll was 
disgraceful; American capitalism was 
heading for another depression. The so- 
lution: a $50,000,000,000 world recon- 
struction fund, supplied primarily by the 
United States, into which Soviet Russia 
could dip for $17,000,000,000. 

Messenger of Peace: Thursday was 
another busy day for Wallace. He re- 
ceived visitors at his suite in the Hotel 
George V, conferred with Premier Paul 
Ramadier, and spoke before the Anglo- 
American Press association, That night 
he delivered an address at the Sorbonne. 

On the rostrum at his left were Mau- 
rice Thorez, secretary general of the 
Communist party, Duclos, and Cachin. 
He was introduced by Léon Jouhaux, 
general secretary of the General Confed- 
eration of Labor, who called him “a mes- 
senger of peace.” 

Wallace’s speech was soft music to 
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their ears. He charged that sinister forces 
were attempting to “divide the world and 
provoke war between Russia and the 
Western democracies.” Without indicat- 
ing who had ever urged such a course, he 
deplored attempts to impose the free- 
enterprise system on the world through 
war. But the American people, he as- 
sured his audience, “want no part in any 
adventure against Russia.” 

On Friday, Wallace wound up his Eu- 
ropean tour. He discussed chicken raising 
with Léon Blum, veteran Socialist leader. 
Although Blum had bitterly attacked 
Wallace’s politics, he found his theories 
on chicken raising very interesting. Later 
Wallace received Duclos, Georges Co- 
gniot, editor of the official Communist 
daily LHumanité, and Florimond Bonte, 
Communist press chief. 

Early Sunday morning, after delays in 
taking off because of engine trouble, Wal- 
lace’s plane reached New York. But his 
crusade was not yet over. He would con- 
tinue it with speeches in major cities 
throughout the United States. 

Again, he would not escape being 


“monopolized by the extreme left.” His ° 


speeches would be sponsored by the 
Communist-infiltrated Progressive Citi- 
zens of America. The avowed Commu- 
nists, themselves, would carry a 50-foot 
cut-out of him when they marched 
through Manhattan on Thursday, May 1, 
in their annual May Day parade. 

However, the Communists would make 
one concession. The United May Day 
Committee, which had announced plans 
to award decorations to Wallace and to 
Paul Robeson, admittedly pro-Communist 
baritone, last week reversed its decision. 
They did not want to embarrass Wallace 
too much. 


Robeson Retort 


Barred from singing in the city audi- 
torium of Peoria, Ill., because of an 
avowed sympathy for Communism, Paul 
Robeson, Negro baritone, last week 
offered a unique condemnation of Amer- 
ica. The man who won athletic renown 
at Rutgers College, became a member of 
the prominent New York law firm of 
Louis W. Stotesbury, earned a small for- 
tune as a singer, and sent his son Paul to 
Russia to school, denounced the United 
States as “just one huge conglomeration 
of company towns.” 


One Man’s Crusade 


In 1943, Alfred Kohlberg, an importer 
of silks, laces, and linens, who hates Com- 
munists and likes Chiang Kai-shek, re- 
turned from China fighting mad. He was 
convinced that someone had been-spread- 
ing lies about Chiang in the United 
States, and he thought he knew who it 
was—the American Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. He also thought 
he knew why. The IPR, he charged, was 
Communist-dominated. 

The IPR was an obscure organization 








Newsweek-Ed Wergeles 


Kohlberg of the IPR: He lost the Red fight 


with less than 2,000 members (among 
them Kohlberg), but it threw an enor- 
mous amount of weight in determining 
and carrying out Far Eastern policy. 
Since the vast majority of Americans 
knew practically nothing about the Far 
East, except that it was full of mosquitoes 
and Orientals, the government had fre- 
quently been forced to call on the organi- 
zation for experts to staff its agencies. 
IPR officials and members even held top 
policymaking jobs. Owen Lattimore, for 
seven years editor of the IPR quarterly, 
Pacific Affairs, had been Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s special political adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek. He was later to be- 
come Harry S. Truman’s special adviser 
to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Everywhere, the organization’s publi- 
cations were considered authoritative, un- 
biased research—standard texts on the 
Far East. The Army had distributed 750,- 
000 IPR pamphlets to GI’s in the Pacific 
and Asiatic theaters. IPR studies were 
used in scores of high schools and col- 
leges. Even the most conservative news- 
papers quoted them as gospel. 

Whenever he sat down to examine 
them, however, Kohlberg saw Red. 


Look Leftward: The importer ad- 
mitted that few IPR officials were even 
remotely sympathetic to Communism. 
The chairman was Robert G. Sproul, 
president of the University of California 


in Berkeley. The board of 
trustees was heavy with busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, bank- 
ers, and corporation lawyers. 
However, it also contained 
several leftists, including some 
who unquestionably were 
either Communists or fellow 
travelers. Moreover, the staff 
was full of men whom Kohl- 
berg considered pro-Commu- 
nist. For ten years the secre- 
tary of the IPR had been 
Frederick V. Field, who, after 
leaving this post, became an 
open member of the Com- 
munist party. 

Kohlberg believed that the 
IPR had suffered the same 
fate as many another worthy 
organization: The conserva- 
tives, though predominant in 
numbers, were too busy with 
their other interests, and the 
fellow travelers had therefore 
been able to run things pretty 
much as they wished. 

However, the IPR directors 
were not convinced. Kohlberg 
citcularized the board of trus- 
tees. His charges were re- 
jected. He asked for an im- 
partial committee to investi- 
gate his charges. His request 
was refused. He asked for per- 
mission to circularize the 
membership. The member- 
ship list was denied to him. 

He went to court. Finally, 
after two long court battles, 
the IPR directors agreed to let Kohlberg 
bring his charges before the members. A 
special meeting was scheduled to vote 
on his request for an impartial study, and 
he was permitted to ask members for 
their proxies. 

Last week came the showdown. Only 
78 members appeared for the meeting at 
the IPR’s New York offices. However, 
institute officials had not been idle. They, 
also, had circularized the members; and 
they, also, had asked for proxies. Kohl- 
berg’s request was voted down—1,163 
to 66. 

After three years of fighting, the im- 
porter gave up. He announced that he 
would quit-the IPR. 


oe 


DISASTER: Texas City Temper 


Beneath the black smoke that billowed 
high over Texas City, new fires of resent- 
ment had been kindled. Last week, amid 
the wreckage of the devastated Texas oil 
port, they burst into flame. Mayor J. 
Curtis Trahan bluntly charged: “The real 
relief did not come from the Red Cross.” 

It was not the first time the nation’s 
official disaster relief agency had lost 
friends in disaster-ridden Texas. Back 
in 1937, when the New London, Texas, 
schoolhouse explosion killed 455 children 
and teachers, the Salvation Army was 
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the first to arrive on the scene. But it was 
the Red Cross, with a superior public re- 
lations organization, which snared most 
of the credit. 

Red Cross duplicating machines, which 
had whirred out releases since 2:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, April 16 (the first Texas City 
blast occurred at 9:12 a.m.), kicked back 
at Trahan. “Astonishing,” said Basil 
O’Connor, national chairman of the Red 
Cross. “A complete shock to all those 
who have helped so valiantly throughout 
this frightful emergency.” Trahan’s re- 
marks, he said alliteratively, were “un- 
fortunate utterances.” 

Mayor Trahan refined his charges: He 
had not intended his original criticism for 
the volunteer Red Cross workers who had 
done “such fine work” but for the higher 
levels. “Outsiders can learn best why I 
criticized the Red Cross by talking to the 
people of Texas City.” They did: 

@ A newspaper reporter, who had cov- 
ered the disaster, said: “The feeling of all 
was that nothing the Red Cross was doing 
was evident.” Another said: “I could see 
little evidence of any concrete thing they 
were doing, although a bunch of workers 
swarmed around headquarters. A_horri- 
bly inaccurate list of missing was as- 
sembled with scores of duplications, and 
names put on the list just from rumors. 
So far as I could find out the Red Cross 
was feeding few of the refugees and 
workers on the scene. The Army and the 


Salvation Army apparently were doing 
most of that.” 

@ A prominent Texas City businessman, 
who helped in rescue work, said: “The 
Red Cross sought to horn in and get 
credit for a job it did not do. The people 
of Texas City are as grateful as hell to the 
oil companies for the wonderful job they 
did. They poured in men and the best 
equipment. They knew what to do in 
this particular type of emergency. They 
came in with bulldozers and cranes and 
foamite.” 


@ Dr. C. Paul Harris of Houston, who 
was in charge of salvage operations, said 
Red Cross workers did a good job, but 
paid officials fell down. “I was never 
able to find one in time,” said Dr. Harris. 


Answer in Relief: To these charges, 
John Wilson, manager of the Midwestern 
area office of the American Red Cross, 
issued a documented reply. The Red 
Cross, he said, had: 
© Recruited 650 nurses, mostly volunteers. 


@ Bought thousands of dollars of surgical 
instruments and medical supplies, includ- 
ing penicillin, streptomycin (used in gas 
gangrene), antitoxin, and tetanus toxoid. 
@ Supplied dressings, whole blood plas- 
ma, undertaking supplies, rubber gloves, 
clothing, food, and housing for the home- 
less and for rescue workers and cash 
grants for transportation. 
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Church: Out of Texas City’s wreckage came complaints against the Red Cross 


@ Handled thousands of inquiries from 
relatives and friends. 

Last week end Texas City tempers 
quieted. Mayor Trahan declared, “There 
is no comparison in regard to the cooper- 
ation we are getting now and what hap- 
pened in the past.” The general impres- 
sion: confusion and lack of coordination 
had snarled rescue operations. In Austin, 
Gov. Beauford Jester prepared to ask the 
legislature to create a permanent disas.er 
board staffed by experts in every field. 
If disaster hit Texas again, there would 
be an over-all agency to take charge. 


wows 


PEOPLE: Draft Dodger 


For an ambitious immigrant lad who 
had come to this country only nine years 
ago, Serge Rubinstein had done remark- 
ably well. He had brought one-and-a- 
half million dollars with him and multi- 
plied it into five. People said the 38- 
year-old international financier had a way 
with figures: He could make a dollar, 
peso, franc, pound, or yen reproduce its 
own kind. Rubinstein, a swarthy, snub- 
nosed man who could talk easily in six 
languages, was glad to share his secret of 
success; he said he was, like Adolf Hitler, 
“another aggressive foreigner.” 

“Hitler,” he once had remarked, “had 
three allies—the English week end, the 
French mistress, and American indiffer- 
ence.” In the years when other financial 
wizards like Ivar Krueger, the Swedish 
match king, and Alexandre Stavisky, the 
French pawnshop manipulator, were be- 
ing buried in disgrace, Rubinstein’s acute 
perception of other people’s weaknesses 
paid off to an astounding degree. 

Some of his talent was inherited: His 
father, Dimitri Rubinstein, had been fi- 
nancial adviser to Rasputin, the “mad 
monk” of imperial Russia, before the 
Bolsheviks forced the Rubinsteins to flee 
St. Petersburg in a ruble-lined sleigh. 


Rubinstein’s economic theories were aug- . 


mented at Cambridge University, where 
he studied under John Maynard Keynes. 
In Paris, at 23, he was managing director 
of the Banque Franco-Asiatique and the 
owner of a hotel and chain of restaurants. 
In 1935 when the French expelled him 
for reputedly selling the franc short, 
Serge and system moved to Britain. 
There, he cut a wide swath in fox- 
hunting society until stockholders ac- 
cused him of looting $5,900,000 from the 
Chosen Corp., a British gold-mining firm 
he controlled. He also won the long- 
distance hatred of the Japanese: A Rubin- 
stein agent smuggled 3,000,000 yen out 
of Tokyo in a shipment of obis, the sashes 
worn by Japanese women. Rubinstein 
liked to describe that Oriental coup as “a 
financial Pearl Harbor in reverse.” 


Golden Indifference: To a man with 
a system America was a land of golden 
indifference. Coming here in 1938, Ru- 
binstein worked hard, invested his profits 
judiciously, and so won control of seven- 
teen American corporations. From su@h 
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Rubinstein: The jury wasn’t indifferent 


Wall Street plums as the Western Union- 


Postal Telegraph merger and the unifica- 
tion of New York City’s subway system, 
he took juicy bites. Socially, he was a 
success. He married a beautiful blond 
model, and nine Latin American ambas- 
sadors shouted “Viva” at a wedding 
partv. He fathered two children and 
bought a sumptuous six-story mansion on 
Fifth Avenue which boasted two eleva- 
tors and an ancestral portrait gallery pur- 
chased at auction. He had dined at the 
White House with the Roosevelts. 

The war, however, threatened to 
change all that. Rubinstein’s draft board, 
No. 44, in Manhattan, gave him a 1-A 
classification, a figure which added up to 
immediate military service. Rubinstein 
applied for a 3-B (dependency) classifi- 
cation as the sole support of his family, 
his wife’s family, and several retainers. 
He claimed in an affidavit that he had 
earned only $11,342 in 1940. If he were 
drafted, his family would be forced to 
live on a tiny Army allotment. _ 

The board kept him in 1-A. Rubinstein 
tried a new tack: He was engaged in 
occupations essential to the war effort as 
president of the Panhandle Producing & 
Refining Co. and executive assistant of 
the Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., two firms 
which he also controlled. To Board 
No. 44, he was still excellent military 
material. On Nov. 17, 1943, he was 
ordered to report for induction. He never 
appeared; instead, his office announced 
that he was a Portuguese citizen, and, 
under the law, couldn’t be drafted against 
his wishes. 

Golden Bail: Last year, the Federal 
government indicted Rubinstein and two 
ot his aides on five charges involving con- 
spiracy to evade the draft. When a Fed- 
eral attorney pointed out that Rubinstein 
Was liquidating his American’ investments 
aud had bought a transport plane capa- 
ble of flying 5,000 miles non-stop, his bail 
Ws set at a new record figure: $500,000. 


- 


Eight weeks ago, after numerous delays, 
Rubinstein’s trial began. His defense col- 
lapsed like a dummy corporation. Two 
examples: his own accountant testified 
that his income in 1940 was $337,562. 
The chief clerk of Board No. 44 disclosed 
that Rubinstein had offered him 200 
shares of Taylorcraft stock for “courteous 
treatment.” It took the jury only seven 
hours to reach a verdict. 

On Tuesday, April 22, Serge Rubin- 
stein heard his fate: guilty on all five 
counts. The sentence: two a half years 
in prison and a fine of $50,000. His 
fleshy-faced arrogance gone, Rubinstein 
was too shaky to speak. His only conso- 
lation: with good behavior, he might be 
paroled in ten months. 

His pearl-gray Homburg askew, Rubin- 
stein was led from the courtroom to a 
black prison van. “I’m not going to ride 
in that. Get me a taxi,” he snapped. A 
husky United States marshal supplied a 
brand of American indifference which 
Rubinstein had difficulty grasping. “You're 
going to ride in that like everybody else. 
Get in,” he ordered. Rubinstein got in. 

Last week came a paintul epilogue. 
Convicted with Rubinstein were two of 
his associates who had helped prepare 
the data and statements which were 
found fraudulent. Allen G. Foster, former 
director of Panhandle, received a sus- 
pended sentence of two years and a fine 
of $10,000. Like justice was meted out to 
James C. Hart, former president of Tay- 
lorcraft. 

Hart’s attorney, Frank Adams, gave 
the whole case its final ironic twinge. 
Hart’s conviction, he said, was a “double 
tragedy” for him. “He is permanently de- 
stroyed by the fact of this verdict,” the 
lawyer continued. The reason: Only last 
year, Hart's wife had died, leaving him 
three small children, the eldest, age 8. 
What their future and the future of their 
father would be, Adams was not pre- 
pared to guess. 


Public Charge 


To John E. O'Connor, a husky, black- 
haired Detroit citizen, it was all “so- 
ciety’s fault.” Here he was, aged 41, the 
father of thirteen fine children (and 
grandfather of one), and he was on his 
way last week to the state prison at Jack- 
son for two to three years. O’Connor’s 
Irish was up. “I could sit there the full 
three years and let the state support me. 
It will serve ’em right if I don’t try to 
get paroled in less than a year,” he said. 

Being supported by the state would be 
something novel to O'Connor. Since 
1929, he had derived almost all the sup- 
port of himself and family from the city 
—from Detroit’s Department of Public 
Welfare—and from county and _ private 
relief agencies. O’Connor’s eighteen-year 
haul on relief rolls: $50,595. 

In their small, dark five-room apart- 
ment on the West Side, Mrs. O’Connor, a 
plump, short woman, could recall only 
one job her husband had taken since 





their marriage in 1928—a short one with 
the Ford Motor Co. “But,” she explained 
with a sigh, “I’ve had so much trouble I 
don’t remember living through the years 
since we were married.” Although O’Con- 
nor had not lived with his brood since 
1941 (his last residence was a shed at 
the race track), his visits home were fre- 
quent. Of their fourteen children, one 
had died, five were in foster homes, and 
eight lived with their mother. The young- 
est, Kenneth, was born last August. 


Parasite: O'Connor nemesis had been ' 
Daniel J. Ryan, general superintendent 
of the Department of Public Welfare. 
“Since the O’Connor case was opened in 
1929,” Ryan said, “almost continuous 
relief has been given for portions of the 
family. O'Connor has contributed virtual- 
ly nothing to them since 1929. He has 
been totally unable to accept responsi- 
bility for his family. He has repeatedly 
beaten his wife and children, has threat- 
ened the workers of our department, and 
has repeatedly created pressure for the 
department by going to interested per- 
sons who intercede for him. He’s the 
worst parasite I ever met.” 

Last week, as O'Connor arrived at the 
state penitentiary, Wayne County jail- 
keepers said they had been glad to see 
him go. They said he had charged prison- 
ers for use of the prison phone, pocketing 
95 cents and giving deputies the usual 
nickel. They added that he had also 
levied a fee on cellmates for listening to 
his portable radio, which he optimistical- 
ly carried to court with him until his con- 
viction April 9 for nonsupport. 

His wife, however, was sorry to see 





International 


First Russian War Bride: Soviet- 
born Musa Tschwormaja, 21, arrives in 
New York en route to Chicago where she 
will marry ex-Sgt. William Hornhoeft, 
whom she met in Germany. She was 
a Nazi slave laborer for two years. 
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Phone strike: Detroit police hustle C., Pat Quinn, CIO official, off the picket line 


him go. “It won't be any different for us 
now with him in jail. | feel about him the 
way I’ve always felt. I just hated to see 
him get time.” Her current welfare allot- 
ment: $27.50 a week. 
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PHONES: Charges Reversed 


Throughout the nation last week, AFL 
and CIO unions alike were rushing—many 
with checkbook in hand—to support the 
nationwide telephone strike. Out of the 
$2,800,000 which the Federal District 
Court in Washington during the week 
refunded from the fine levied against the 
United Mine Workers in December, John 
L. Lewis tossed $100,000 into the de- 
pleted treasury of the National Feder- 
ation of Telephone Workers. David 
Dubinsky of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union gave $20,000; 
Jacob Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, $5,000. 

In part, they were acting from self- 
interest. The unaffiliated NFTW, with its 
345,000 members, was an immensely rich 
prize; both the AFL and CIO were at- 
tempting to ingratiate themselves with 
the union in the hope of some day ab- 
sorbing it. 

Whatever the unions’ motives, there 
was evidence that the strike had consid- 
erable public support. A Gallup poll this 
week showed that, of those who had an 
opinion, twice as many sympathized with 
the strikers as with the company. 

While support from labor and_ the 


public stiffened the union’s back, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was equally adamant. The union, which 
had originally asked for an increase of 
$12 weekly, offered to accept $6 imme- 
diately and to arbitrate the difference. 
The company insisted on arbitrating the 
entire amount. 

As the stalemate continued, violence 
increased. Company officials charged 
that lines had been cut in Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, California, South 
Carolina, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
In Detroit, pickets batiled police. Two 
persons were injured, two union officials 
and 30 pickets arrested. A mass demon- 
stration in San Francisco also was dis- 
persed by police. Peace, remote though 
it seemed, would look wonderful to 
everybody when it came. 
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PROPAGANDA: Stifled Voice 


To most Americans, the Voice of the 
United States of America was a spindly 
guy in a drooping bow tie, named Si- 
natra. But to millions of people all over 
the world, the Voice of the United States 
of America was not a crooner but news, 
music, and—frankly—propaganda for the 
American way of life coming out of short- 
wave loudspeakers. More than just a 
Voice, it was the entire program of the 
State Department’s Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs, 

A staff of 2,866 persons in this country 
and abroad, half of them aliens, ran li- 





braries in Ankara, Prague, and 68 other 
cities, put out news bulletins and maga- 
zines like the Russian-language Amerika, 
and, since February, had broadcast news 
and music daily through Russia’s iron cur- 
tain (NEWSWEEK, March 3). Boss of the 
program was William Benton, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, a 
suave former advertising executive (he 
was partner of ex-OPA chief Chester 
Bowles) and part owner of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

Last week, Benton reported that some- 
body was trying to strangle the Voice. 
The “somebody” was a House appropria- 
tions subcommittee which had deleted 
the office’s request for $31,381,220 for 
the 1948 fiscal year from the State De- 
partment’s appropriations bill. Funds 
could not be constitutionally apprapriat- 
ed for an activity not authorized by law; 
the Benton office was the product of an 
executive order, not an act of Congress. 


Selling Uncle Sam: The appropria- 
tion last year slid through when the Dem- 
ocratic-controlled House Rules Commit- 


tee blocked points of order from the floor. 


But Rep. Walt Horan, Washington Re- 
publican and a subcommittee member, 
pointed out that the present. Republican- 
dominated Rules Committee would never 
perform the same favor. 

Furthermore, in Rep. John Taber, New 
York Republican and chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, the 
Voice had an old opponent. Last Decem- 
ber his committee had asked for copies of 
Voice of America scripts. Not until last 
week did he get any. Taber had other 
reasons: He was an archenemy of the 
wartime OWI and feared a peacetime 
facsimile; he had been annoyed by the 
joint refusal of Secretary of State Mar- 
shall and Benton to define American for- 
eign policy at a committee hearing. 

Benton sped to the Voice’s defense. 
Broadcasting, which comprised half of 
the State Department program, was, he 
said, “one medium that we control re- 
cardless of the boundaries, regardless of 
the attitudes of other countries. There is 
no way effectively to keep it out. That is 
what Hitler discovered about it.” With 
the other major nations of the world long 
since engaged in radio propaganda, Ben- 
ton warned that if the United States 
dropped its international short-wave fre- 
quencies after June 30, other countries— 
France, Britain, or Russia—might eagerly 
snap them up. 

To Benton, who once wrote the Super 
Suds radio commercials, it was a job of 
selling the other fellow your soap, before 
he sold you his. 


The Untimely Wallaces 


Last Wednesday’s Voice of America 
broadcast to Germany and Austria was 
not about soap, but it bubbled over any- 
way. One of its features: a book review. 
Some excerpts: 
€ “Through the history of this family 
there runs, like a red thread, the eternal 
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More people are smoking CAMELS today than ever before in history! 


Yes, experience during the war shortage taught millions 
the differences in cigarette quality. 
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MAYBE you're in 
this picture; but 
even if you're not 
you'll remember 
the cigarette short- 
age. You took any 
brand you could 
get. That's when 
millions discovered 
the cigarette that 
suited them _ best 
was Camel. 





you in his own words: “That cig- 
arette shortage was a real experience. 
That’s when I learned how much I 
really appreciated Camels!” 


Yes, a lot of smokers found them- 
selves comparing brands during that 









According to a recent Nationwide survey: 


More Doctors Smoke CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


YOUR 'T-ZONE 
WILL TELL YOU... 
T for Taste... 

T for Throat... 
Thats your proving ground for any 
cigarette. See if Camels dont 
suit your'T-Zone’ to aT’ 


are smoking Camels than ever befor< 
in history. But, no matter how great 
the demand: 

We don’t tamper with Camel quality. 
Only choice tobaccos, properly aged, and 
blended in the time-honored Camel way, 
are used in Camels. 
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Three nationally known indepen- 
dent research organizations asked 
113,597 doctors—in every branch 
of medicine—to name the cigarette 
they smoked. More doctors named 
Camel than any other brand. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem. N.C 
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struggle for improvement of the situation 
of the American farmer.” 


( “Their history was closely connected 
with the Middle West and with the fight 
for obtaining for agriculture equal rights 
with industry.” 


(“The most characteristic feature of 
this family is the fighting spirit which was 
embodied most clearly in the person of 
the old Midwestern minister.” 


€ “This combination of puritanism, the 
urge for scientific research, and the spirit 
of a rebel [has] led to developments of 
not inconsiderable importance in the 
public life of the United States.” 

The book reviewed: “The Wallaces of 
Iowa,” by Russell Lord. 

To Sen. Walter F. George, Georgia 
Democrat, the State Department’s broad- 
cast paean to Henry A. Wallace and 
family could not have been more “un- 
timely.” With Wallace in Europe de- 
nouncing American foreign policy, the 
senator wanted to know “whether the 
right hand of our State Department 
knows what its left hand is doing.” In 
this instance, Dean Acheson, Acting Sec- 
retary of State, frankly conceded, neither 
hand knew what was being done. 


ow 


POLITICS: Texas Free-for-All 


Just about everybody who was nobody 
and even some who were somebody got 
into the race: an undertaker, barber, lo- 
comotive engineer, Methodist minister, 
grocer, draftsman, editor, insurance man, 
night watchman, interpreter, pipefitter, 
rancher, and several lawyers, salesmen, 
housewives, and state representatives. 
There were an 80-year-old carpenter who 
was tired of manual labor, a perpetual 
candidate for everything named Virgil 
Arnold, a printer named Woodrow Wil- 
son, and a courthouse hanger-on who 
bore the same name as a well-known local 
jurist—Ben F, Wilson. 

In all, Harris County (Houston), Texas, 

could boast that to fill the vacant seat 
created by State Sen. Lacy Stewart’s 
death this spring, 42 Democrats had 
filed their candidacies. So many were the 
would-be officeholders that one Houston 
lawyer phoned the newspapers: “I ain't 
gonna run. I thought you’d like to have 
my picture.” 
_ The Republicans could not be blamed. 
lrue, they had called a mass meeting to 
select a candidate, but only 32 persons 
showed up. None would run—not in 
Texas. 

When the election was held April 19, 
the voters were given a ballot longer 
than a grocery and laundry list combined. 
It took four days last week just to count 
the votes. After the third day, two can- 
didates were tied with 5,053 votes, each. 
It wasn’t until the fourth day that the 
race was clinched by Senator Stewart’s 
widow, a political newcomer, housewife, 
and mother of a 10-year-old son. The 
9,125 votes she polled were less than 25 
per cent of the total cast. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The Bricker-Wallace Combination 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The Senate alignment on aid to 
Greece and Turkey might be de- 
scribed, after the most eminent 
spokesmen on each side, as Truman 
and Vandenberg, 72 (including five 
absentees announced as favoring the 
bill); Bricker and Wallace, 23. 

Of those favoring the bill, 37 were 
Democrats and 35 were Re- 
publicans. Of those against, 
7 were Democrats and 16 
were Republicans. Thus the 
Truman and Vandenberg 
“plocs” contributed -about 
equally to the success of the 
measure, although Truman 
delivered a higher percent- 
age of the Democrats than 
Vandenberg did of the Re- 
publicans: 84 per cent as 
against 69 per cent. What- 
ever the arguments may be for re- 
versing the order, Truman must be 
designated as the head of this ticket 
because he is President. That is 
protocol. 

Protocol, as it applies to the opposi- 
tion, is rather complicated. Wallace 
has been Vice President. Bricker has 
been only a nominee for Vice Presi- 
dent. But Bricker has not earned a 
minus mark for being denied renomi- 
nation for the Vice Presidency after a 
trial in the job. Bricker, moreover, is 
now a senator, while Wallace is only 
an itinerant candidate—for which office 
in which country is not clear. It might 
be the same office which Bricker wants. 


The niceties of protocol aside, 
however, analysis of the vote shows 
unmistakably that Bricker merits first 
place on this ticket. Among the 23 
who voted against aid to Greece and 
Turkey, only three—Murray, Pepper, 
and Taylor—can properly be consid- 
ered Wallace-minded. Two or three 
votes represent special cases which 
are hard to classify. Seventeen or 
eighteen were Bricker-minded. On 
this test, therefore, the Bricker bloc 
was approximately six times as strong 
as the Wallace bloc. The Bricker bloc 
is a label for a group of senators who 
appeared to be moved by similar con- 
siderations in opposing aid to Greece 
and Turkey. (They were united also 
in opposing the confirmation of 
Lilienthal. ) 


The three senators mentioned above 


appear to constitute the maximum ~ 


Wallace bloc in the upper house. Ob- 
viously these are not enough to entitle 
either Wallace or Pepper to more than 
second place on a ticket with any 





\ 
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member of the Bricker bloc. Indeed, 
the net strength of the Wallace bloc 
may be less than zero. Wallace may 
have frightened more than three off- 
setting votes into the Truman-Van- 
denberg camp. It was the fear that 
Wallace would have some such effect 
that led to his replacement on the 
Democratic ticket in 1944. 

It might seem, from the 
Senate vote on the Greece- 
Turkey bill, that the Brick- 
er bloc also is too weak to 
challenge the Truman-Van- 
denberg combination. But 
other tests are yet to come. 
In the House a subcommit- 
tee has struck out the entire 
State Department appro- 
priation for informational 
and cultural activities 
abroad. The program is a tiny one 
compared with the propaganda activi- 
ties of the Soviet Government and its 
Communist allies. But it appears to 
have been causing the Soviet-Commu- 
nist propagandists some anxiety. 








One might assume that this at- ? 
tempt to muzzle the voice of the 
United States was a Communist plot 
which the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities should expose. But 
the leader was Rep. Walt Horan, a 
well-to-do fruitgrower from We- 
natchee, Wash. Horan had a point—a 
point of order—inasmuch as this in- 
formation program has not been spe- 
cifically authorized by legislation. The 
necessary bill died in the 79th Con- 
gress and a new one is now languishing 
in the “file and forget” pigeonhole of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
What is done about this bill and 
money to sustain this essential arm of 
American policy will be an important 
test. 

Among other important tests will 
be the appropriations for the armed 
services, the program for Korea, and 
aid to the Philippines. The Wallace 
bloc is too insignificant to count in 
these trials of strength. It is noisy but 
it doesn’t have the votes. The eftec- 
tive opposition will come from the 
state of mind or group herein desig- 
nated as the Bricker bloc. There are 
many signs that it will be more 
effective in several instances than it 
was in the vote on aid to Greece 
and Turkey. Those who are con- 
centrating all of their fire on Wallace 
for lending aid and comfort to Soviet- 
Communist expansion are missing the 
main target. 
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PALESTINE: Nationalism’s Battleground 


Zionist terror again ravaged the Prom- 
ised Land. In revenge for the death of two 
more of its members, the secret Jewish 
Irgun Zvai Leumi (National Military 
Organization) declared its own “martial 
law.” It warned that hereafter “field 
courts” would try captured British sol- 
dicrs. The charges: “illegal entry into 
Palestine,” “participation in murderous 
activities,” and “membership in an un- 
lawful criminal organization [the British 
Army].” 

By this Monday when the United Na- 
tions General Assembly session on Pales- 
line Opened in New York, Irgun and the 
even less restrained Stern Gang had shot 





Faisal stands for the Arabs ... 


a police superintendent in Haifa, razed a 
police station outside Tel Aviv, and blown 
up the Cairo-Haifa express. The toll: 14 
killed, 54 wounded. All the attackers 
escaped. 

But despite headline-catching Jewish 
violence, it took only a short memory to 
recall that the Arabs, too, were capable 
of terror. As late as 1938 it was Arab 
guerrillas, whose bombs killed Britons— 
and Jews. After issuance of the British 
White Paper of 1939 the Arabs kept quiet 
and let their two enemies fight each other. 
Nevertheless, the historic clash between 
modern Jewish nationalism and recrudes- 
cent Arab nationalism persisted. 

Now the Zionists had forced the issue 
hy terrorism and systematic illegal immi- 
gration of pathetic Jewish refugees. For 


their part, Palestine’s Arab neighbors 
drew together against what they called 
a Zionist invasion of an Arab land. 

This week the two nationalisms—hope- 
lessly entangled with complex moral, re- 
ligious, legal, historic, strategic, and emo- 
tional considerations—came together be- 
fore the representatives of 55 other na- 
tionalisms. The test would be fateful for 
the United Nations as well as Palestine. 


Double Talk 


Few international questions have in- 
spired the volume of ill-defined verbiage 
produced by the 32-year controversy over 
Palestine. Some of the confusing prece- 
dents which now confront the United 
Nations: 


1915: Sir Henry McMahon, High 
Commissioner for Egypt, pledged inde- 
pendence for the Arab people in return 
for active Arab warfare against the Turks. 

1917: Foreign Secretary Arthur Bal- 
four notified Zionist leaders: “His Majes- 
ty’s Government view with favor the es- 
tablishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish People and will. . . 
facilitate the achievement of this object 

. nothing . . . may prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
Communities in Palestine . . .” 

1920: The Supreme Allied Council at 
San Remo gave the Palestine mandate 
to Britain, incorporating Balfour’s aims. 

1922: Winston Churchill defined the 
National Home purely in terms of a cul- 
turally autonomous Jewish community. 

1939: Seeking to placate the Arab 
World, a British White Paper limited 
further Jewish immigration to 75,000. In 
vague terms it envisaged a future inde- 
pendent state with Arabs and Jews shar- 
ing authority. 

1946: The Anglo-American Commit- 
tee of Inquiry recommended the imme- 
diate immigration to Palestine of 100,000 
Jews from Europe and continuation of 
the mandate pending a trusteeship agree- 
ment under the United Nations. 


Call to Order 


“The Irgun Zvai Leumi was here.” 

A thoughtful cleaning attendant rubbed 
out this chalked warning on the black- 
board of the delegates’ lounge at the Gen- 
eral Assembly building in Flushing 
Meadows. He straightened the stems of 
the wax flowers, dusty left-overs from last 
fall's Assembly meeting. Next door, tele- 
phone supervisors made final checks on 
telephones and teletype machines, which 
they had installed themselves because of 
the phone strike. 


Then on April 28 the 55 UN delegations 
arrived. Sniffing a faint camphor odor, 
they filed into the blue auditorium. The | — 
new seating order at the long tables put | — | 
Andrei Gromyko (U.S.S.R.), Warren R. 
Austin (U.S.A.), and Sir Alexander 
Cadogan (U.K.) in back-row seats instead 
of the front row they occupied last year, | — 

Outside, 25 detectives of the Special | — 
Service and Investigation Bureau mingled | — 
with the crowd; gate attendants checked — 
press photographers’ cases and visitors’ 
packages. Beyond the newly mewn lawns, 
New York City cops peered at passes and 
faces, searching for “known agitators,” 
At the nearby Flushing police station, a 
“larger than usual” reserve of police was 
alerted for duty “just in case.” 

Before discussion on Palestine could 
begin, the delegates had to elect new 
officers—an Assembly president, seven | 
vice presidents, and six committee chair- | 
men. These fourteen men would make’ ~ 




















Acme Photos 
«.. against refugees seeking Zion 


up the General (steering) Committee. 
Once appointed, the committee had to 
consider two agenda items: 


€ A British proposal for the appointment 
of a fact-finding committee to begin in- 
vestigations on the future government of ¢ 7 
Palestine—a subject which Britain will #7 
bring before the Assembly’s regular meet- 
ing in September. 


€ A demand by Emir Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia and other Arab spokesmen for 
full-dress debate now on “the termination 
of the mandate over Palestine and the 
declaration of its independence.” 
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Cars ; 
The Jewish Agency and the Hebrew es 
Committee of National Liberation asked nore 


for a hearing, but non-Zionist Jewish 
groups opposed the request. 





| Dear Boss: 





‘| Your idea is paying 
:| dividends already! 


o> 
Qu. 


tt 
I thought you were getting soft when 
you said you’d okay a Pullman room on 
my expense account. But now—after a 
month on the road since you made that 
rule—I can see that it’s just another sam- 
ple of your usual good judgment. 


“A MAN can sure relax inthe privacy 
and comfort of a Pullman roomette! And 
get lots of work done, too. Notice how 
promptly my reports are coming in? 





“A MAN can sure sleep in those full-size 
Pullman beds! And dressing in the morn- 
ing is a joy, when you have a room to 
yourself, with private washing and toilet 
facilities. 
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“AND A MAN can sure do a better day’s 
work when he arrives relaxed and re- 
freshed—on dependable railroad sched- 
ules! Yes, sir, Boss, the little extra a 
private room costs pays big dividends!” 
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aa 7 NEW CAR NEWS! Luxurious, new Pullman accommodations are 


; already available to you on some railroad lines. And many more new 
brew oe _ being built. Duplex-roomettes in the price range of a lower 
isked are an example of modern innovations that are establishing, 
svish wae firmly than ever, Pullman’s long leadership in travel hospitatity. 
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CONFERENCE: Marshall Places the Blame 


With Moscow and his first major bout” 


in big-time diplomacy—a draw—only 33 
hours behind him, Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall flew back to Wash- 
ington on Saturday. Greeting him, Presi- 
dent Truman had a cheering word, per- 
haps consciously designed to counter uni- 
versal disappointment at the failure of 
the six-week Moscow conference to yield 
fundamental settlements: “I am very well 
pleased with what you have been doing.” 

What Marshall had been doing, ac- 
cording to his report to Congressional 
leaders the following night, was to main- 
tain an “unbending and unappeasing” at- 
titude toward the Russians, who were 
thus disconcerted and bewildered. 


This week, the people themselves had 
a chance to judge Marshall’s effort. His 
radio report on Monday, carefully 
checked for bipartisanship by his Repub- 
lican adviser, John Foster Dulles, con- 
tained one fresh and encouraging note: 
“Generalissimo Stalin told me that these 
are only the first skirmishes and recon- 
naissances and that compromises are pos- 
sible on all main questions.” 

“I hope the Generalissimo is right,” he 
added. “But we cannot ignore the factor 
of time. The patient is sinking.” 

The patient (Germany) suffered from 
“the unwillingness of the Soviets to co- 
operate” with efforts at rehabilitation. 
Marshall, however, had never expected 
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These pictures of life in Stalingrad help explain Russian intransigence in Moscow: 








Associated Press Photos from Paramount News 


The Soviets desperately need German goods and equipment for reconstruction 


— ey 


a final German treaty at this session. He| | 


had expected to get one with Austria 
and a four-power pact to enforce German 
disarmament. The former failed because 
the Russians insisted that even Austrian 
assets taken by the Germans under duress 
should be regarded as German assets and. 
therefore, Russian property. The latte; 
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fell before Molotoff’s attempts to amend 
it out of all recognition. 


The Parting Guests 


In keeping with a foreign ministers 
meeting that produced few decisions and 
none of great import, 
Joseph Stalin’s dinner for his departin; 
guests. was a sedate, abstemious affai: 
The banquet which was held at the 
Kremlin on April 24 was a sharp de. 


parture from the rousing wartime orgie: 


whose endless “bottoms up” toasts sent 
many guests home horizontally. 

The 60 guests sat at a single table 
which stretched the length of St. George’s 
Hall, a glittering crystal and cream. 
marble ballroom dating from czarist times, 
Host Stalin, wearing the buff-colored uni- 
form of a Soviet Marshal without decora- 
tions, motioned Foreign Secretary Emest 
Bevin to sit on his right, Secretary of 


State George C. Marshall on his left. . 


Directly across sat the toastmaster, For- 
eign Minister Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, 
with Foreign Minister Georges Bidault on 


his right. 


Stalin’s attention lagged through the 
numerous and perfunctory toasts—until 
Marshall spoke. 


Generalissimo —~ 











Explaining that America is a young, im- 


patient nation, the secretary said: “In ow 
impatience it will perhaps be understooc 
that we are most anxious for an earl 
peace and prosperity in Europe.” Stalir 
responded with his one toast of the eve. 
ning: to “President Truman and Secretar 
Marshall!” 

The next morning, Foreign Vice Minis: 
ter Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, official “God: 


speed” wisher for the Soviet Government,’ — 


had to be quick on his feet to keep up 


with the departures of the Western for — 


eign ministers: 


@ At 9:01 a.m. Secretary Marshall's 7 
C-54 left the Moscow Airport. The secre: | 


tary carried with him a huge, modern oil 


painting of a Russian rural scene with — 


white birches in the foreground—a gil 
from Molotoff. In a smaller package, he 
had Mme. Molotoff’s gift to Mrs. Marshal 
—a Ural Mountain opal the size of a silve 


dollar. John Foster Dulles and four State 


oe ee ee 


Department members of the Americal | 
delegation flew back to Washington with © 


Secretary Marshall. 


€ Foreign Minister Bidault, on hand with | 
his staff at the station, was polite bu 7 
nervous and very eager to get back ti 


France’s political turmoil. 


@ Later Vyshinsky reappeared at the 
Byelo-Russian Station, where Bevin's prt = 


vate train stood waiting. The British For 
eign Secretary greeted him with a jovial 
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The implications of the Moscow fail- 
ure are summarized in the following 
reports from Newsweek correspondents 
in the major capitals concerned: Edward 
Weintal in Washington, Fred Vander- 
schmidt in London, Sheila Baker in Paris, 
Loren Carroll in Moscow, and James P. 
O'Donnell in Berlin. 


Weintal, Washington: Behind the 
facade of conventional optimism ex- 
pressed by the western foreign minis- 
ters, Marshall returned to Washington 
a “disappointed” man. Though he did 
not expect to reach agreement on Ger- 
many at this session, he and his advisers 
had hoped that some common meeting 
ground might be found on which agree- 
ment could be built in the future. 

The meeting was unique in that the 
Russians’ attitude did not soften even 
after Marshall’s interview with Stalin, 
who at previous conferences invariably 
tried to live up to the legend that he is 
“easier to get along with” than Molo- 
toff. The interview, though outwardly 
pleasant, failed to yield any ground for 
optimism as to the future of the German 
peace treaty or of Soviet-American rela- 
tions. 

Even Marshall's threat to refer the 
peace treaties to the United Nations left 
the Russian Premier unmoved. Marshall, 
who at first insisted that the next For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting should be held 
in July or August—before the September 
session of the UN Assembly—had_ to 
yield to Russian demands for a post- 
Assembly meeting. Thus, the sting of 
Marshall’s threat has been removed. 
If he should again insist on UN action at 
the November meeting, such action 
would have to await the following As- 
sembly session—in the fall of 1948. 

In a sense the failure to agree on an 
Austrian treaty is even more disappoint- 
ing to Marshall. All through last year 
American delegates plodded patiently 
through the satellite treaties and offered 
concessions and compromises, with one 
main object in view—to cause the with- 
drawal of Russian troops from Austria 
and the Balkans, where they are kept to 
“maintain lines of communication” with 
Austria. Until the Austrian treaty is 
signed, the American objective will re- 
main short of accomplishment: Russian 
troops will remain not only in Austria, 
but in Hungary and Rumania. 
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The Meaning of Moscow: Unity in the West and Division on the Elbe 


Vanderschmidt, London: Faced 
with continued division in Germany, at 
least for the rest of the year, the British 
laid heavy stress on the necessity of 
extending the fusion of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican zones. This policy was dictated es- 
sentially by British poverty, and, as in 
all such cases nowadays, there is a rapid 
tendency to tell Americans what they 
must do to help. 

Americans are being criticized for 
balking British plans for a centralized 
planned economy for the two zones. 
The practical case cited is the failure of 
the food-producing areas in the Anglo- 
American zone to deliver their quotas to 
the coal-producing areas. 

Concluding an exhaustive analysis of 
the bizonal administrative troubles, The 
Economist says the first task of Lord 
Pakenham, the new British administra- 
tor for Germany, is to “give the Ameri- 
cans solemn warning that the British 
zone will collapse unless there is a co- 
herent and effective economic policy 
which is enforced all over the combined 
zones—and that, with an industrial col- 
lapse, the comparative self-sufficiency 
in food of Southern Germany will not 
avail it very much or very long.” 

Baker, Paris: The failure at Mos- 
cow produced a happy by-product— 
French-Anglo-American rapprochement. 
Bidault went to Moscow intending to 
assume the favorite French role of a 
bridge between the East and the West. 
He hoped for a closer understanding 
with the Russians. He promptly expe- 
rienced the Russian chill and therefore 
was pushed closer to the Westerners, 
the Americans especially. 

An immediate result of this rapproche- 
ment was the tripartite coal agreement, 
which pleased the majority of French 
opinion. More determined than ever to 
assert control over the Saar, the French 
will try hard to interpret the Russian at- 
titude favorably and will entrench the 
Saar administration. 

They will also reexamine the German 
question and move toward a closer inte- 
gration of the French zone with the 
Anglo-American. Plans for such an inte- 
gration have been ready since last year, 
but were held up by Bidault’s cautious 
middle-of-the-road policy. 

Carroll, Moscow: The fundamen- 
tal reason the conference ended without 
definite results was simply the weakness 
of the American bargaining position. In 


Germany and Austria the Russians are 
strongest and America possesses too few 
cards. 


reparations from current production in- 
volve titanic political risks in Germany, 
but Russia is willing to take the gamble. 
To hedge, the Russians envisage two 
kinds of security: a concentrated central- 
ized government that can be readily 
controlled by the Communists, and con- 
trol of labor groups. 


next six or nine months confront Russia 
with the spectacle of improved manage- 
ment of a fused zone which would con- 
stitute a talking point for the next 
powwow? The answer is that it will re- 
quire a vast improvement over past 
achievement. If they fail, then the Rus- 
sian influence will spread through all the 
zones. Should that happen, the Rus- 
sians could congratulate themselves on 
getting what they wanted without sign- 
ing anything in Moscow. 


for all their political lethargy and di- 
minished physical energies, the abortive 
Moscow conference has had its effect 
in a rumbling, inchoate despair. 


soned observers, both German and Al- 
lied, feel that the Moscow conference 
was the last chance to take any signifi- 
cant step toward the unification of Ger- 
many in our time. 


agree that a propaganda battle between 
the West and the East will increase to 
an almost deafening roar. Optimists 
among them believe that Western de- 
mocracy, controlling as it does two- 
thirds of Germany and its industrial 
heart, holds all the trump cards. They 
say that time is in our hands: By No- 
vember, when the ministers meet again. 
the Germans will love us more than 
they do in May. 


fact that, in Moscow, Molotoff wove « 
propaganda pattern close to the heart 
of almost every Gerrnan nationalist. 


their German Communist friends are 
strong because they know what they 
want. The Western Powers are weak 
because their policy is undecided; the. 
do not know whether they want on 
Germany or two. 


The unpopular Russian demands for 


oer er rr or rr or or rer oe er) 


Can the Anglo-Americans during the 


O’Dornell, Berlin: To Germans. 


Here in Berlin, some of the most sea- 


Anglo-American authorities her 


The pessimistic school stresses the 


The pessimists say: The Russians and 








“Come on, Vyshinsky, here is a song I 
have wanted you to sing with me for a 
long time.” With heavy and hopeful sym- 
bolism he began: “The more we are to- 
gether the merrier we will be.” 

Vyshinsky countered with “My friends 
are your friends.” As the watching crowd 
cheered, the two short, squat, and aging 
diplomats toddled down the platform arm 
in arm. 


GREECE: People’s Shame 


When the late King George’s mono- 
cled, 45-year-old brother Paul took the 
oath as King of Greece on April 21, he 
lost no time in coming to grips with the 
problem he inherited along with the 
throne. In a radio address delivered a few 
hours after the ceremony he denounced 
leftist cuerrilla resistance as the “shame” 


a} 


of the Greek people. He offered amnesty 
to any “misguided” countrymen who 
would lay down their arms. They would 
be received “as a father receives his re- 
pentant child.” : 

Last week there were still between 
10,000 and 15,000 “misguided” Greeks 
who showed no sign of repentance. 
Under their Moscow-tutored leader, 
“Gen. Markos” Vafiades, they continued 
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oU KNOw what can be done with 
Vince to dramatize beauty. 
But do you know what can be done 
with it to dramatize ideas . . . prod- 
ucts ... processes .. . technics? 
With eye-arresting photographic 
illustrations in your advertising .. . 
with motion pictures... you can add 
color, spark, interest to the presenta- 
tion of any idea or product. Get quick- 
er and greater acceptance through 
your showmanship! 


With movies and slide films, you 


Because photography 
| dramati 


can dramatically explain the whys 
and wherefores of basic processes and 
technics . .. make training programs 
more understandable, more interest- 
ing, and, therefore, more productive. 
Beyond these, there are many other 
business and industrial uses to which 
photography can be applied. For a 
brief description of some of these 
uses, write for our free booklet— 
“Functional Photography.” 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, New York 
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Advancing business and industrial technics 
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to elude the king’s army in mist-shrouded 
mountain strongholds. On April 22 Brig. 
Styllianos Maniadakis of the Greek gen- 
eral staff announced the successful con- 
clusion of an all-out offensive which had 
begun on April 9. He said that half the 
main guerrilla concentration in the rugged 
Pindus Mountains of Thessaly had been 
killed, wounded, or captured. Some 1,500 
square miles of jagged wilderness had 
been “liberated.” 

But on the very next day, Markos’s 
rebel forces struck boldly in the tradition- 
ally royalist stronghold of the Pelopon- 
nesos. A column of gendarmes was am- 
bushed on the slopes of Mount 























American dollars were ogres in’ British 
kitchens, too. With dollar imports topping 
exports ( $520,000,000 to $330,000,000 
in March) officials foresaw that the defi- 
cit would dissipate the American and 
Canadian loans before the end of the 
year. Since the loan agreement was signed 
last July, Britain has drawn $1,550,000,- 
000 on its $3,750,000,000 American 
credit—$450,000,000 in April alone. 

The enforced reduction of cigarette im- 
ports, necessitated by the tobacco budget 


(Newsweek, April 28), will save only © 


$30,000,000 next year. A proposed reduc- 
tion in American motion pictures, which 
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Wheat Conference in London, to which 
39 countries had sent delegates to work 
out a five-year plan for stabilizing world 
wheat prices and production. The British 
declared they could not afford to commit 
themselves to payment of 
prices (a minimum of $1.20 a bushel) 
three to five years hence. 


Seat 


BRITAIN: New Attlee 


Clement Attlee’s clemency vanished 
last week. The normally mild-mannered 


Prime Minister turned on his predecessor 


and tormentor, Winston 





Parnon and nearly wiped out. 
In the mountains around 
Sparta other battles raged. To 
add to the growing confusion, 
bands of rightist freebooters, 
pledging allegiance only to in- 
dividual political leaders, indis- 
criminately shot at both king’s 
men and Communists. 

Then the leader of the 
Greek Communist party, Nich- 
olas Zachariades, who had so 
far remained in the open in 
Athens, disappeared into the 
mountains. April 26, as 
— warfare spread for the 

rst time to Crete, it was re- 
ported he had replaced Markos 
as their leader. 


Call 


BREAD: Short Rations 


Since coarse brown bread 
ees stale within a few hours, 
arisians usually drop into 

neighborhood bakeries for a 
fresh loaf fust before each meal. 
Last week 1,000 bakeries shut 
down for lack of flour, foro- 
ing housewives to abandon this 
casual shopping. Now, they 
started rising at 6 a.m. and 


aS 





Churchill, and began dishing 
out the kind of compliments 
he has had to take so often. 

Speaking at St. Andrews be- 
fore the Scottish Trades Union 
Congress on April 25, Attlee 
reacted violently to a recent 
speech in which Churchill re- 
newed his savage criticism of 
the Labor government. The 
different Attlee refused “to sit 
down under attacks,” and 
termed Churchill’s speech a 
“torrent of irresponsible abuse 

. without a drop of policy.” 

About freedom for India, 
which Churchill called “squan- 
dering of the empire,” Attlee 
said his opponent “never 
thinks, he only gives way to 
his emotions.” About the new 
budget, he recalled that 


Exchequer from 1924 to 1929 
had been “the most disastrous 
Chancellor of the century” and 
had “inflicted untold misery on 
the people of this country.” 
About the American _ loan, 
which to Churchill meant “the 
Socialist government is living 
upon the American dole,” Att- 








stood in queues for hours to 


THE BRISTOL TOBACCO PARTY 


lee found it “incredible that 
he should stoop to such mean- 








make sure of getting the family 
supply. 

Elsewhere in France the pic- 
ture was the same. With meat, eggs, and 
cheese often available only on the black 
market, many Frenchmen have had to 
live mainly on bread. Heretofore the 
daily ration—10.5 ounces per person—was 
fairly dependable; if one baker ran short, 
another would not. But with the mass 
closings and government hints that ra- 
tions would be cut to less than 9 ounces, 
Frenchmen could no longer treat their 
bread so lightly. 

The Almighty Dollar: Chiefly re- 
sponsible for the shortage was a hard 
winter, which ruined more than half the 
wheat crop. The United States, the na- 
tion with the largest surplus, can provide 
only enough to make up part of the deficit. 
Evén. this supply will come hard: The 
American purchase will take $300,000,- 
000—dollars needed for industrial equip- 
ment vital to the long-range Monnet Re- 
covery Plan (Newsweek, April 7). 


Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of Punch 
Punch declares Britain’s independence of American tobacco 


account for 7 per cent of dollar imports, 
was killed at the urging of the British mo- 
tion-picture industry, which fears retalia- 
tion in the United States. Therefore last 
week it became virtually certain that 
staple foods, which account for a quarter 
‘of Britain’s dollar purchases, would have 
to take drastic cuts. 

Further stringency in Britain’s already 
inadequate diet contained political dyna- 
mite for the Labor government. The only 
solution: more dollars. If they were not 
produced by a remarkable rise in exports 
they would have to come from a new 
American loan. Last week British Com- 
munist sources reported—but drew au- 
thoritative denials—that negotiations for 
such a loan had already begun following 
the arrival in London of the new Ameri- 
can ambassador, Lewis W. Douglas. 

Britain’s dollar-shortage also lay behind 
the failure last week of the International 


ness.” 

Attlee’s anger astonished 
and pleased his followers, but 
reminded one Conservative of “nothing 
so much as the shrill, petulant shriek of a 
terrified mouse.” 


Bird Laugh 


During a frolicsome session in the 
House of Commons last week a Con- 
servative member recommended remov- 
ing from the protected-birds list the great 
green woodpecker—also called the yaflle 
because of its laughing sounds. “Are you 
aware,” objected another Tory, * ‘that this 
is the only living creature in the British 
Isles which has been able to preserve its 
sense of humor under this government? 


Old Lady's Death 


A British gale succeeded where. the 


guns of two German fleets had failed: it © 


wrecked H.M.S. Warspite. At Jutland im 
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GEORGIA 








Wins new wealth with crop diversification and industrial expansion 


For generations, the cotton plantations and tobacco 
felds of Georgia have been the primary source of the 
prosperity of this picturesque and beautiful state — and 
the inspiration for its rich historical traditions and well 
deserved pride in its attainments. 

Now, from thriving Atlanta to the far corners of the 
state, significant developments are forging a greater 
prosperity for Georgia than ever before. A new indus- 
trial expansion — new farming techniques — soil conser- 
vation—diversification of crops with an increasing out- 
put of peanuts, vegetables, dairy products and other 
crops. 

Throughout Georgia, the “International Fertilizers” 
trade mark has been, for more than thirty-seven years, 
a familiar sign of the plant foods which have nourished 
the growth of its cotton, tobacco and other crops. 


International’s agronomists and chemists are continu- 
ally developing new techniques to aid farmers in Georgia, 
and in other states, in expanding crop yields, improving 
quality and increasing their profits. 

International is proud to feel so much “at home” in 
Georgia just as it does in twenty other states from 
coast to coast where its plants and mines are producing 
minerals and chemicals which are essential to the 
growth of more food of finer quality in America and 
throughout the world. | 





MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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1916, the 30,600-ton battleship survived 
31 direct hits and made port under her 
own steam. In the second world war she 
rode through the shells and bombs of Nar- 
vik, Salerno, Normandy, and Walcheren. 
Last week, while the Warspite was being 
towed to the Clyde for scrapping, a storm 
that also cost the lives of about 50 British 
seamen drove her on the rocks of the 
Cornish coast. On her last voyage, the 
“old lady” failed to reach port. 


The Threat to the Noblest Dome 


Earth has not anything to show 
more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could 
pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This city now doth, like a garment, 
wear ; 

The beauty of the morning; silent, 
bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theaters, and 
temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky. 


It seemed to Britons last week that the 
government intended to mar the majesty 
of which Wordsworth spoke. In Parlia- 
ment indignant opposition greeted Lewis 
Silkin, Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, when he announced his ap- 
proval of a scheme to build London a 
new electric power station, on the south 
bank of the Thames, where a smaller one 
now stands. 

What troubled Londoners was that the 
new monster with its two 350-foot chim- 
nevs would stand less than half a mile 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral, a mere 16 feet 
taller, Silkin, his critics claimed, had 
threatened “the noblest dome in Chris- 
tendom,” the “parish church of the Brit- 
ish Empire” and its ancient dominance 
over London and the Thames. 

Parliamentary objectors were not as- 
suaged by Silkin’s assurance that the 
Royal Fine Art Commission would be 
consulted on design, and that the station 
would burn oil instead of soot-producing 
coal. Nor were they satisfied with his con- 


tention that building on any alternative 
site would not provide electricity within 
‘reasonable time, To proceed with the 


ptoposal, they said, would be vandalism, 
resented all over the British Empire 


eo 


SICILY: Red Seeds 


The major parties worked hard to make 
a showing in last week’s elections for the 
first autonomous Parliament in turbulent 
Sicily. They used their heaviest oratorical 
guns and painted their slogans in big 
black letters on walls in scores of shabby, 
hilltop Sicilian towns. Some demanded 
closer ties with Rome. Others called for 
return of the monarchy. But one cry 
seemed to dominate them all: “Away 
with Continental tyrants! Enough of 
Italy! Sicily for the Sicilians!” 

At dawn on Sunday, April 20, 2,000,- 
000 Sicilians began converging on the 
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British Combine 


St. Paul’s and the smokestacks: The new monster might mar the morning’s beauty 


polls. The heavy turn-out—73 per cent of 
those eligible—was surprising. So were 
the results. Out-and-out separatists, de- 
spite their always popular line, were 
badly beaten. But the Communists and 
their left-wing Socialist allies, paying only 
casual lip service to traditional Sicilian 
separatism, won 29 of the 90 Parliamen- 
tary seats—far more than their most opti- 
mistic preelection boasts. The moderate 
Christian Democrats took 20 seats against 
a total of 41 for the center and right, 
which included the rightist Uomo Qual- 
unque (Common Man) front. 

Last week’s vote contrasted sharply 
with the referendum on the monarchy last 
June when the Sicilian Communists were 
swamped. Anxious Italians wondered if 
the current Leftist showing was an omen 
for the Continental election next fall. 


Significance--~— 

The geographical position of Sicily, 
which lies like a football athwart the toe 
of the Italian boot, symbolizes to Sicilians 


the kicking around they have long taken 
from the rest of Italy, Last vear, in the 
ferment that followed! clefeat and the fall 


ot Fascism, they demanded—and got- 


regional autonomy, 

Now, however, Sicilians are beginning 
to realize that autonomy alone will not 
bring food and goods to the impoverished 
island. The Communists were the first to 
see this hard fact. While the Centrists 
and the parties of the Right still plugged 
the issue of separatism, the Leftists turned 
to domestic questions, promising the 
peasants drastic land reform and a con- 
crete program of industrialization. The 
Communist party, already strong in indus- 
trial Northern Italy, thus found success in 
the south and in Sicily. In the words of 
its leader, Palmiro Togliatti, the grinding 
poverty of the peasants offered a “fertile 
ground for Communism.” 


REICH: Verboten 


In 1933 Emil Ludwig, German-Jewish 
expatriate and biographer of Napoleon, 
Cleopatra, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
announced that Hitler’s new Germany 
had done him a great honor. It had 
burned his books along with the immortal 
works of Lessing and Spinoza. Last week 
in the Russian zone of post-Hitler Ger- 
many Ludwig was again verboten. No 
one mentioned his 1942 biography of 
Stalin, but Soviet censors had uncovered 
an obscure Ludwig story about a Ger- 
man sea raider, dating to the first world 
war. It proved he was militaristic. 
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WEST AFRICA: Gamy Dish 


The main dish at the official banquet 
in the Dakar Town Hall was gazelle 
steak—constitutionally tough and nause 


atingly gamy. The guests of honor, Presi: 
dent Vincent Auriol of France and his 


entourage, politely gulped it down, On a 


mission last week to tighten the bonds of 
empire between France and its West 
African colonies, they could not afford to 
he rude to their hosts. 

The morning after, half of them failed 
to appear in the reviewing stand at a 
scheduled parade of French troops and 
colorfully robed native chieftains on 
horseback. Others left hastily in the 
midst of the ceremonies. Though obvious- 
ly indisposed himself, Auriol stuck it 
out until the last dervish whirled dizzily 
out of sight. Later he had to call a special 
press conference to deny that there had 
been an attempt to poison him by West 
African nationalists. 

Actually French West Africa was one 
of the few corners of the new Union 


Francaise still undisturbed by nationalist 
violence. To keep it so the stocky, gray- 
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In sleepy Dakar natives—and gazelle steak—awaited Auriol 


haired President stood for hours in. the 
sweltering sun, decorating native officials, 
squinting through his thick spectacles at 
a Moorish cowbov show, and waving 
genial greetings to thousands of 
tomming, grass-skirted — Africans 
turned out to weleome him. 

Old French residents, however, grum- 
bled apprehensively that the Socialist 
President’s visit would arouse native un- 
rest and increase demands for racial 
equality. When Auriol visited St. Louis, 
the three-century-old. fly-ridden capital 
of Senegal, tor example, native war vet- 
evans hoisted inhospitable banners read- 
ing: “Look at our misery after 300 vears 
of Freneh rule.” 


tom- 
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CHINA: Bow! of Sorrow 


As far as the eve could see there was 
only dust, Dust, aimlessly drifting into 
dunes, and thin, dust-vellow men dig- 
ging. Ove dug with a crude wooden 
shovel through 12 feet of sandy earth be- 
fore he found the hut where he once 
lived. Another walked miles over the tree- 
less, waterless waste to find a pole to sup- 
port his lean-to dwelling. Serawny, black- 
haired children foraged for sparse serub 
zrass, the fuel needed for their mothers’ 
cooking. 

That was the scene last week on the 
North Honan plain, once one of China’s 
richest agricultural areas, Nine vears ago 
these same Chinese had tended green 
wheat and kaoliang (sorghum) fields. 
Then, in 1938, Chinese troops dvnamited 
the dikes of the turgid Yellow River to 
the north. The vellow waters poured 
across Honan, blocking the path of a Jap- 
anese advance but sending, simultane- 
ously, hundreds of thousands of fooded- 


out peasants into exile. They became 
coolies, street vendors, or beggars in scat- 
tered northern towns. ; 

War and the River: Now a vear- 
long, $15,000,000 project, supervised by 
UNRRA_ engineers and completed on 
March 14, had diverted the Yellow River 
back to its pre-1938 course. At the rate of 
2.000 a day, refugees plodded back to 
reclaim their ancestral holdings. They ar- 
rived penniless, pushing their few world- 
ly goods in wheelbarrows or bearing 
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them on their own bent backs, But in- 
stead of the fertile farmland they had left 
they now found only a desolate dust 
bowl. The millions of tons of silt brought 
down by the Yellow River had buried 
their former homes. 

The CNRRA, the Chinese national re- 
lief organization, promptly began to map 
plans for an $80,000,000 rehabilitation 
program in the affected area. But its first. 
inadequate attempts to relieve the plight 
of the Honanese were blocked by the all- 
pervading civil war. The Chinese Com- 
munists claim that the diversion of the 
Yellow River at this time was a military 
move—it now bisects “Communist-held 
Shantung. And they charge that the Na- 
tionalist air force has strafed dike workers 
in their territory. 

Faced with a rehabilitation problem of 
their own—spring floods threaten to wash 
out hundreds of thousands of Shantung 
peasants—the Reds have not hesitated to 
raid CNRRA warehouses of oxen, flour, 
and money originally destined for Na- 
tionalist peasants. War and _ the river, 
known as “China’s Sorrow” because of its 
periodic floods and unpredictable be- 
havior, had brought double misery upon 
China’s ever-suffering lao bai hsing, the 
common folk. 


MANCHURITA: ‘Reconnoitering’ 


In the dim and frozen Manchurian 
dawn of March 1, two young American 
officers kissed their wives good-by in 
Changchun and jeeped off toward the 
front lines with -an interpreter and a 
driver. The Communists were attacking 
near the Nationalist-held capital. Maj. 
Robert B. Rigg and Capt. John. W. Col- 
lins, assistant military attachés at the 
American consulate, had Nationalist per- 
mission to go out as observers. 

Atop a hill rising from the vast steppes, 
two Chinese soldiers halted the jeep. As 
the Americans walked forward, gunfire 
burst from a nearby farmhouse. The 
driver whirled his vehicle and took off 
with the interpreter. The officers were 
left surrounded by Communist troops. 

Last week, after 55 days as prisoners, 
Rigg and Collins were released. To 
reach them, American consular officials, 
following instructions radioed by _ the 
Communists, had carried .a white flag 
half a mile through a mined area. On 
April 25 the pair flew to Peiping, where 
Major Rigg was met by his excited wife 
and 8-vear-old daughter. Captain Collins 
raced the stork to the side of his expectant 
wife in Shanghai. 

Though they were physically well 
treated, the Americans revealed a story of 
weeks of solitary confinement in Harbin. 
“By now,” Collins said, “my pack of 
cards can play solitaire by itself.” For 
reading matter they had Edgar Snow’s 
“Red Star Over China” and the White- 
Jacoby “Thunder Out of China.” When 
they finished these, the Chinese com- 
plained that they read too fast. 

Each had also faced four sessions—six 
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Ben. the talking dog owned by Mr. Alfred F. Brissenden, 42 Green St., Royston, Hertfordshire, England 
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No! 


Mavse you've seen the news about Ben, 
the fox terrier who got tired of being ignored 
every time the biscuits were passed. Finally, a 
while back, he announced in the purest British 
accent: “I want one.” 

Not bad for a dog, wot? But wait! He’s 
already training to say—‘‘I want two.” 

Perhaps Ben’s learned a fact known to a lot 
of business men. Namely, you get a whole lot 
farther in this world if you can express your- 
self in clear, exact figures. 

But, fortunately, Ben has yet to learn how 
the human race gets the figures it reels off so 
authoritatively around the conference room. 
Because if he ever caught on to Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines—and started 
spouting the accurate, low-cost, up-to-the-minute 
figures they supply—why, we'd all be leading 
a dog’s life! 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1'731 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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“ Summer-Cured Swiss 
Way back last summer, when milk was the best, 
this wonderful SWISS was made here in “America's 
Little Switzerland.’ The giant wheels have been 
curing slowly in our cellars ever since, developing 
shining “eyes”, a matchless nut-like — Pack No. A48 
flavor and tender texture. A special 


rindless 4 Ib. sandwich cut. $425 
Sharp (American) Cheddar — 


Sharp, really shorp, Cheddar — the kind of cheese 
you probably haven't tasted for a long time. Truly, 
it’s the best we have featured in all our 20 years. 


Pack No. B48 


We have been aging it to point up the 
fine, full flavor. 4 Ibs. 465 





Gourmet "Assortment | 


Five popular cheeses: Aged CHEDDAR and Summer- 
Cured SWISS (as described above), 
Old-Fashioned BRICK, Golden PORT 
SALUT, Dutch-Type EDAM. 4 Ibs. 


$425 


ALL PRICES INCLUDE SHIPPING 
(Add 25¢ Per Shipment West of Rockies) 


“The Swiss Colony 








ART SALM 


has switched to 
Calvert because 
Calvert is smoother 





*of 4022 Fairview Drive, Toledo, Ohio 

CALVERT RESERVE Blended Whiskey 
— $6.8 Preof —65¢, Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 
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to nine hours long—of “trial” as spies for 
the Nationalists. Li Li-san, the Moscow- 
trained chief political commissar for Man- 
churia, presided at some. Although the 
officer who captured them confirmed that 
they were authorized observers, the ver- 
dict was “guilty of reconnoitering.” 

Finally, following weeks of negotia- 
tions by American officials, their release 
was promised. ‘Thereupon, Li Li-san 
asked them to lunch. “Where we had 
been prisoners, we beeame social lions,” 
Rigg wryly reported. In a final burst of 
no-hard-feelings, they were stutted with a 
particularly sumptuous — breakfast—at 
which they were photographed by thei 
hosts—and escorted out of the area in 
what the Communist radio called “a spirit 
of clemency.” 


JAPAN: Blurred Democracy 


April brought cherry blossoms and elec- 
tions to Japan, and Japanese apparently 
divided their attention about equally be- 
tween them. Absenteeism in some polling 
districts ran as high as 50 per cent in 
three of the four major elections held 
last month for local and prefectural au- 
thorities and for members of the upper 
and lower houses of the national Diet. 
Those Japanese who did respond to the 
tolling temple bells and drums which 
called them to vote returned to office an- 
other generally conservative roster of 
leaders—as familiar to the Japanese post- 
war political picture as cherry blossoms 
to the landscape. 

The most important election in the 
month-long series was that for the lower 
house of the Diet on April 25, It drew 


European 
One Little Indian: At a crowded charity benefit in India, this youngster acquired 
two balls of sweetmeat but lost his parents when swept away in the crushing throng. 
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the biggest turnout, an estimated 68 per 


cent of the electorate. As ever, the voters 
Were serious and respectful, even to the 
pomt of bowing to the ballot boxes. 
Mothers carrving babies piggy-back 
created one of the few problems of the 
day, since minors were barred from the 
polls. Military government teams investi- 
gating the proceedings reported few in- 
cidents of once-prevalent vote-buying. 

Almost complete returns from the Dict 
elections gave the conservative candidates 
of the government parties--the Liberals 
and Democrats—a solid majority in both 
houses. Premier Shigeru Yoshida and 
eleven other incumbent Cabinet ministers 
easily won seats as representatives. 

The conservative victory, however, was 
by no means a landslide. The Soci:l 
Democrats carried 148 of the 466 lower 
house seats, becoming the strongest single 
party. Their unexpected showing virtually 
assured formation of a coalition govern- 
ment with moderate lett representation. 
The Japanese Communist party and the 
feminist bloc both lost seats, The Reds, 
last and least, captured only four, 

From Tokyo, Newsweek's — bureau 
chief, Compton Pakenham, sent this com- 
mentary on the second free Japanese elec- 
tions under the occupation: “The majority 
of Japanese | talked with considered the 
elections an opportunity to demonstrate 
to Allied Headquarters that the country 
seeks democracy. A frequent 
question asked, however, was: “How 
would SCAP [headquarters] like us to 
vote?’ This and dozens of casual conver- 
sations demonstrate that a “democratic 
frame has been erected in the islands. 
but that the picture it contains is still 
an impressionistic blur.” 
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The Changing Structure of the Soviet Population 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 
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Ina period of overheated polem- 
ics such as the present, any study of 
the Soviet Union which keeps the sub- 
ject within a scientific framework has 
the appeal of an oasis: It may not be 
the end of the journey but at least it 
is an opportunity to pause and reflect. 

The study at hand* begins with 
Russian population trends 


ures shows the following changes 
toward balancing the population struc- 
ture by occupations: Agriculture, from 
77.6 per cent in 1926 down to 57 per 
cent in 1939; Industry and Trade, from 
15 per cent up to 34.3 per cent; and 
Administration, Professional and Serv- 
ices, from 3.1 per, cent up to 9.9 per 





under the czars, progresses 
through changes in the So- 
viet epoch, and concludes 
with an estimate of the pros- 
pects for the future. These 
are basic data for the under- 
standing of any nation; for 
Russia, however, such infor- 
mation always has been ex- 
traordinarily hard to get. 
The first complete census 
since 1897 was made by the 
Soviet government in 1926. The next 
was taken in 1939, but the German 
invasion interrupted the publication of 
detailed figures. 

The paucity of this fundamental ma- 
terial, plus the even greater lack of 
statistics on population changes during 
the years of war devastation, keeps the 
study from being anything like defini- 
tive. The author says that some of his 
forecasts for the future are not even 
estimates but are purely hypothetical. 
Nevertheless, it is the first adventure 
into an almost unexplored field. 





Three features of the book are of 
general interest. The first is the descrip- 
tion of North America and the Soviet 
Union as the two great land areas dis- 
tinctly akin in resources and also in 
the past history of population growth. 

“Granted equal efficiency in the 
utilization of their resources, North 
America could presumably support a 
somewhat larger population at a given 
income level than the Soviet Union, 
but the capacities of these two conti- 
nents are not widely divergent. Each 
of these great land masses, with wealth 
and diversity of natural resources, was 
preserved through historical circum- 
stances from accumulating populations 
of such density as those of Europe and 
Asia today.” 

The second feature is the collection 
of statistics on the vast changes in pop- 
ulation distribution since the Bolshevik 
Revolution, and especially since the 
start of the Five-Year Plans. Compari- 
son of the 1926 and 1939 census fig- 





*The population of the Soviet Union: History 
and Prospects by Frank Lorimer, one of a series 
of demographic studies prepared for the League 
of Nations by the Office of Population Research 
of Princeton University. 








cent. The twelve largest 
cities had a combined popu- 
lation of 13,557,000 in 1939, 
an increase of 90 per cent 
over the figure for 1926. In 
addition there were 49 
“boom” towns, smaller than 
the top twelve, but whose 
population had_ increased 
threefold or more in the 
inter-census period. 

The third feature is the 
estimate for the future. This 
is where lack of data makes the course 
problematical. The author estimates 
war losses at twenty millions: 5,000,- 
000 military, a loss of 6,000,000 chil- 
dren under 5 years of age due to 
deficit in births and excess infant mor- 
tality caused by war, and a reduction 
of 9,000,000 older persons due to 
excess civilian deaths. Without these 
losses, he estimates the population of 
the U.S.S.R. would have been 203,- 
000,000 by 1950 and 251,000,000 by 
1970; adjusted for the losses, he puts 
the figures at 181,000,000 and 222,- 
000,000 respectively. 

During the past 30 years of tre- 
mendous upheavals the Soviet Union 
has lost some 50,000,000 persons, 
counting the excess deaths and deficit 
in births due to revolution, civil war, 
economic strain, and invasion. The 
high proportion of youth now left in 
the population age groups will keep it 
a young nation for years to come, and 
even when that proportion changes the 
author believes that improved health 
techniques and improved technology 
may prevent the population decline 
which has been characteristic of other 
European countries when percentage 
of aged increased. 





The conclusion drawn from this 
demographic study offers more hope 
than current politics. For it is that “the 
forces now implicit in Soviet popula- 
tion trends provide basic demographic 
conditions that will be conducive in 
the immediate future to economic and 
social progress. They also will create 
a broad foundation for the future se- 
curity of the Soviet Union, thereby 
enabling it to play a constructive role 
in its relations with other nations.” 
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POPULATION: Growing Up 


Canada’s population last year reached 
12,307,000, according to a Bureau of 
Statistics estimate last week. This was an 
increase of 188,000 since 1945, 800,000 
since 1941. 


me 


DEFENSE: Disperse and Live 


In a press interview at Ottawa last 
week, Col. W. W. Goforth, retiring dep- 
uty director of Canada’s d~fense research 
department and former McGill University 
professor, recommended a five-year pro- 
gram by the armed forces and civilians to 
prepare a Canadian defense against atom 
bombs and other new weapons: 


@ The-three armed services should com- 
bine a system of “early warning, inter- 
ception, and close support” to guard 
cities and vital centers from “the first 
waves of enemy attack.” While it was 
“reasonable to assume” that between 50 
‘and 90 per cent of the new weapons 
could be intercepted, 90 per cent should 
be the aim. 


@ Guided by provincial authorities, each 
community with a population of more 
than 50,000 should study the effects 
of atomic destruction. The community 
should then translate the findings into 
amendments to the local building regu- 
lations to provide greater dispersion. 
(Such provision has already been made 
in some Canadian construction, includ- 
ing a Toronto hospital.) 


@ Private industries, public utilities, and 
organized labor should plan gradual dis- 
persion of plants. 


@ “A revived and greatly strengthened 
air-raid precaution organization” should 
plan mass evacuation of nonessential 
urban populations, relief services, and 
“drills against disaster with the same 
casual precision” as fire drills now are 
conducted in schools and on ships. 


~~ 


RACIAL: Freedom for Nisei 


Canada’s socialist-CCF party last week 
lost a bitter fight in Parliament to have all 
warborn restrictions on Japanese in Can- 
ada removed. By a vote of 105 to 31, 
Parliament approved a government order, 
dated April 14, which permits the 20,000 
Japanese, of whom 17,000 are Canadian 
citizens, to move freely everywhere in 
Canada except in the Pacific coast prov- 
ince of British Columbia. 

In Saskatchewan last week, the CCF 
government announced the appointment 
of three Canadian-born Japanese to high 
advisory posts. On May 1, Saskatche- 
wan’s new Bill of Rights, providing fines 
and jail terms for racial discrimination, 
was due to become effective. 
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King: A sphinx in Washington 


POLITICS: ‘No Comment’ King 


After one of Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King’s visits to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
at the White House, a Washington news- 
man summed up his colleagues’ reaction 
to King’s characteristic reticence with a 
doleful chant: “William L. Mackenzie 
King; he never says a bloody thing.” 

On April 23 the chant was repeated 
after King emerged from a 25-minute 
chat with President Truman. Apart from 
admitting that he had discussed matters 
of “mutual interest” with the President, 
King merely confirmed an earlier an- 
nouncement by Presidential Press Secre- 
tary Charles Ross that Mr. Truman would 
visit Ottawa in June. 

King’s extreme caution had fooled the 
correspondents before. Late in 1945, 
tight-lipped as ever, he visited President 
Truman in Washington and Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee in London. Three 
months later, the real reason for his trip 
became clear when, in Ottawa, King ex- 
posed Canada’s probe of Russian espion- 
age efforts to obtain atomic energy and 
other top military secrets. 

But correspondents doubted that King 
had anything up his sleeve this time. Al- 
though he said he felt much better after 
his three-week vacation in Virginia, he 
had obviously not fully recovered from 
his recent illness. To the only two re- 
porters (both Canadians) who met him 


~ 


at Union Station, King, coughing harshly, 
explained rather apologetically that the 
damp Washington air seemed to be 
bringing back his bronchial trouble. Next 
day, when he called at the White House, 
a somber figure in a black Homburg and 
a dark suit, carrying a cane, his face was 
pallid and his gait slow. 

In Ottawa, King’s physical condition 
upon his arrival last week end was major 
news. It was the first time in his 20 years 
in office that the Prime Minister had not 
returned from a vacation completely re- 
freshed. With the budget due to be in- 
troduced this week, and months of tough 
parliamentary debate ahead, Ottawa was 
more inclined than ever to think King 
will retire this year or next. 


oo 


REDS: Dominion Manifesto 


The growing anti-Communist current in 
Canada, an aftermath of last year’s ex- 
posé of widespread Russian espionage in 
the dominion, last week grew apace: 


@ Eighteen -Quebec youth organizations, 
charging that the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth was a Communist-di- 
rected group, announced they would send 
no delegates to the WFDY-sponsored 
World Youth Festival in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, this summer. 


€ ln Montreal, J. A. (Pat) Sullivan, who 
resigned March 14 as president of the Ca- 
nadian Seamen’s Union, charging it was 
Communist-controlled, launched a drive 
to organize a new seamen’s union, free of 
Communists. 


@ The Montreal Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil expelled five leaders of local unions 
and suspended six others for “Commu- 
nist leanings.” 


@ In Winnipeg, Man., and Calgary, Alta., 
the Housewives Consumers Association, 
which claims 100,000 members in the 
prairie and central provinces, was ac- 
cused of being Communist-inspired and 
directed. 


@ In a basement apartment in Montreal, 
City Councilor Achille Dubeau was elect- 
ed president of a newly formed, secretive, 
anti-Communist “cell,” which plans to ex- 
pand throughout the province of Quebec. 
Support was expected from the publicly 
known Anti-Communist League. 


@ In the Quebec legislature, Premier 
Maurice Duplessis charged that a coded 
document, recently seized by the police 
in Montreal, showed that Communists 
planned to seize control of Quebec in 
1948, the 100th anniversary of the Com- 
munist Manifesto.* He said the plan 
stated that between 10,000 and 12,000 
men could seize the province. The legis- 
lature asked the federal government to 
ban the Labor-Progressive (Communist ) 
party in Canada. 





*Written by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels late 
in 1847 at the request of the Communist League, 2 
group of exiled German radicals, the Manifesto is 
__ * acc, with the workers’ revolts in Europe 
in ; 
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© Dosesters are amazed when they follow out 
Mr. Saksvig’s simple suggestions. Speed goes 
up, errors and fatigue go down. 

We're glad to publish these helpful hints 
as a service to Smith-Corona users . . . for the 
easiest way to sell Smith-Coronas is to show 
buyers what they can get out of these beautifully- 
engineered machines. 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


“You can type 10 to 15 words a minute faster!” 


by NORMAN SAKSVIG 


Authority on correct typing technique shows how the average typist 
can increase her speed and lessen fatigue. Over 200,000 secretaries have 
witnessed his amazing demonstrations of typing! 






¥ 





What’s wrong? Justaboutevery- See the difference? Feet flatand Saksvig calls this “arm action” Notice above how the middle 
thing—feet, back, head, arms, firm, one advanced slightly for —raising hand entirely from  fingerreachesthetopbank easily 
wrists. First rule of correct typ- body balance; back well sup- keyboard to strike keys. Need- while other fingers remain on 
ing: cultivate good posture—a ported, head erect, arms and less effort, and it slows down the guide keys. Keep hands 
must if you wish to avoid strain. wristsrelaxed.Makethisahabit. your speed and increaseserrors. down—and watch speed go ap! 


ONE HAND... i 
ONE SECOND! > 


Saving in a day’s typing! 


At the end of a line, don’t Jean, Start the carriage with a quick 
don’t “follow through” as you firm throw, drop lever before 
return the carriage. The left it’s half way across, let momen- 
hand is the busier, and you need tum do the rest with almost no 
it back on the keyboard fast! break in your typing rhythm. 


\ 


Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding 
Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons 





AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET... A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE” 


We photographed a light on Saksvig’s finger, and timed him with 
a stop-watch. Note use of one hand only to position carriage and 
set both left and right margins. Time .. . ove second! Figure that 
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CUBA: Shooting Stage 


It was 7 o'clock on the evening of 
April 21. Both Senate and House were in 
session in Cuba’s orate $20,000,000 
Capitol, set slightly back from the tree- 
lined Prado in Havana, Suddenly those 
inside heard isolated shots from the front 
of the building, followed by bursts of 
submachine-gun fire. There was a mo- 
ment of silence, then more firing, this 


time from the rear. An eyewitness de- 


scribed the scene: 

“Inside the Capitol, all was confusion. 
In the House many representatives left 
the hall and rushed to the corridors in 
search of information. In the galleries the 
public precipitately abandoned _ their 
seats but found the doors of the building 
opening into the streets locked and bolt- 
ed. It was a diflerent picture in the Sen- 
ate. Bullets whistled overhead in the 
conference hall and the aisles. Several 
senators whipped out firearms and rushed 
into the aisles, ready to repel the ag- 
gression. 

The attack on the Senate, made by as 
yet unidentified gunmen from a slowly 
moving automobile, was more spectacu- 
Jar than damaging. But it was symbolic 
of the overheated state of Cuban politics. 

The political troubles that have beset 
President Ramon Grau San Martin since 
he took office in 1944 were coming to a 
head. The liberal Auténticos and the 
Communists, both ostensible supporters 
of Grau, were uneasy bedfellows. His at- 
tempts to keep them both in line were 
driving him into what resentful senators 
called an “arbitrary” attitude toward 
Congress. 

Last month Auténticos and Commu- 
nists reached the shooting stage in their 
struggle for control of the powerful Con- 
federation of Cuban Workers. And the 
Auténticos themselves had split. A fac- 
tion led by Sen. Eduardo Chibas, which 
opposes any cooperation with the Com- 
munists, has adopted the name Orthodox 
Auténticos, and turned on the President. 

Cross Questions: On the evening of 
April 21, the Senate was debating the 
proflered resignation of its president, 
Mienel Suarez Fernandez. He charged 
Grau with interfering in legislative mat- 
ters, because the President opposed the 
Senate's wish to question Cabinet min- 
isters. Shortly before the shooting the 
Senate rejected Suarez Fernandez’s resig- 
nation and gave him a vote of confidence. 

The Senate continued in session after 
the shooting and debated bitterly the re- 
sponsibility for it. Some senators blamed 
~ the “gangs” of Cabinet ministers. One of 
them charged that the President himself 
“was responsible for the incident.” A 
Grau man came to his leader’s defense, 
and the two traded punches. The session 
did not end until 2 a.m. 

When the Senate met the next day the 











Oz6n—Carteles. Havana 

“He's mine!” “No, he’s mine!” Auténticos 

and Communists fight for control of the 
Cuban labor movement 


bullet-pocked Capitol was under heavy 
guard. Police stationed at 10-foot inter- 
vals carefully scrutinized the curious 
crowds which milled along the broad ex- 
panse of the Prado. All ordinary business 
was dropped while the senators named 
a committee to confer with Grau. 

On April 23 the Senate met again. 
Large police squads and prowl cars still 
guarded the stately Capitol. This time 
the order of business was the questioning 
of Commerce Minister César Casas, long 
under fire for failure to act against the 
black market. But Casas did not show up. 
Instead, he sent a long written defense 
and denied that the Senate had a consti- 
tutional right to summon him. 

This was the last straw: At dawn on 
April 24, after an all-night debate, the 
senators voted 36 to 10 for a resolution 
that charged Grau with flouting the con- 
stitution and the powers of Congress. 
May 2 was set as the date for voting on 
lack of confidence in the whole Cabinet. 


~— 


GUATEMALA: Press Trouble 


The feud between President Juan José 
Arévalo and the Guatemalan press really 
began on March 16. A protest parade was 
held by anti-administration groups which 
think Arévalo is too radical. As it ap- 
proached the square in front of the 
National Palace in Guatemala City, it 
clashed with a youthful mob armed with 
sticks and shouting: “Long live the Presi- 
dent of the Republic!” and “Long live 
the PAR!” (Arévalo’s Revolutionary Ac- 
tion party). Rioters tore banners from 
marchers’ hands and used their standards 
as bludgeons. An elderly woman, trying 
to recover a dropped pocketbook, was 








trampled into unconsciousness. Other 
paraders and bystanders were knocked 
down and beaten. 

The independent press assailed the ad- 
ministration’s alleged connection with the 
mob and denounced the handling of the 
riot by the authorities. Interior Minister 
Francisco Villagran thereupon asked the 
National Assembly to pass a law regulat- 
ing the press. Newspaper workers from 
management to printers organized the 
Guatemalan Press Association to fight the 
restrictions. On April 24 they lost their 
battle. The National Assembly passed a 
stringent press and radio law. Among its 
provisions: 


@ Owners of print shops are liable ta 


prosecution for “insults and lies” agairy 
public officials printed in their shops. | 


€ “To urge or insinuate, directly or in- 
directly, the resignation of any of the 
presidents of government bodies and the 
chief of the armed forces” is seditious and 
punishable by imprisonment for two 
years. 

@ Directors of newspapers or radio sta- 
tions which are “slanderous or injurious” 
to foreign nations, their governments, or 
their diplomatic representatives in Guate- 
mala are liable to imprisonment or fine. 
€ Guatemalan publications are held re- 
sponsible for punishable reports origi- 
nally printed abroad and reproduced in 
Guatemala. 

@ Publishers and broadcasters who do 
not “respect private life or morals” may 
be imprisoned for eighteen months. 


@ Newspapers must give free subscrip- 
tions to the Minister of the Interior, his 
press office, and the publicity department 
of the Presidency. 
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Somoza’s Successor: Leonardo Ar- 
giiello is scheduled to take office as 
President of Nicaragua, May 1. In the 
February election he was backed by 
Gen. Anastasio Somoza, who is step- 
ping out after ten years as president. 
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See 


Down the throat of America go the 
contents of millions of bottles of soft 
inks every day—refreshing and de- 
g with their tang or sweetness. 
Meeottlers know that making a pure, 
flavorsome drink is only part of the 
job. It must keep its flavor and purity 
in the bottle. 

This calls for constant care in bottle- 
washing . . . and all over the country 
you find plants depending on Wyan- 
dotte bottle-washing compounds. They 
are specialized to meet every bottle- 
washing need — whether washing is 


the battle of the bottle 


done in soft, medium or hard water. 
And they leave nothing to injure the 
quality, flavor or color that a bever- 
age has when bottled. 


Wyandotte bottle-washing com- 
pounds are typical of the Wyandotte 
Products doing quick, safe and effi- 
cient work in a wide variety of clean- 
ing fields—in restaurants, hotels, 
dairies and laundries. No matter what 
your cleaning problem may be, Wyan- 
dotte has the product for the job— 
and a trained ‘representative nearby 
to study your requirements, 





Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning compounds 

for business and industry. Wyandotte 
is also one of the world’s major 
producers of soda ash, caustic soda, 
bicarbonate of soda, chlorine, 

dry ice, calcium carbonate and 

other basic and intermediate organic 
and inorganic chemicals, 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SPECIALIZED CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan ¢ Offices in Principal Cities 
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Married: Princess CATHERINE, 
34, of Greece, and May. Ricn- 
ARD BRANDRAM, 35, a member 
of the British Military Mission in 
Iraq; in Athens, April 21. An 
Anglican ceremony conducted 
by a British chaplain was fol- 
lowed by Greek Orthodox rites 
with Archbishop Damaskinos 
officiating, The bride's brother, 
King Paul, was best man, 
STIRLING HAYDEN, 31, movie 
actor, and Betty ANN Dr Nooy, 
25, of Pasadena; at Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., April 25. It was the 
second marriage for each. Hay- 
den was diverced from Made- 


leine Carroll, 36, movie actress, 
a year ago. 


Research: While thousands of 
Britons complained bitterly 
about the new tobacco tax, 
Oliver Stanley dryly outlined 
his personal plan in the House 
of Commons: “I will support the 
Chancellor’s appeal to cut my 
smoking by making an appeal to myself, 
and I shall wait with great interest to see 
how that appeal is received.” 


Divorced: Louis B. Mayer, 61, head 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, by MARGARET 
Mayer, 62, in Hollywood, April 28. Mrs. 
Mayer's deposition said the man she had 
married in 1904 when he was a Boston 
junk dealer, on May 30, 1944, “got up 
‘and said he was leaving, and off he went.” 
She was awarded $3,250,000 in cash. 

ARLINE JuDGE, 35, movie actress, and 
her fourth husband, VincENT Morcan 
Ryan, Chicago advertising executive; 
after 20 months, in Miami, April 22. Two 
days later, Miss Judge applied for a mar- 
riage license with Henry J. Topping, 
brother of her second husband, Dan Top- 
ping, the millionaire sportsman. 








Associated Press 
Arline Judge and her former in-law 








Associated Press 


The King of Denmark (left) mans an oar 


Ruler: Kinc Frepertk IX of Denmark 
formally took over the reins of govern- 
ment in a stirring ceremony witnessed by 
thousands of cheering Copenhagen citi- 
zens. He succeeds his father, Christian X, 
who died April 20. In more carefree days, 
the king rowed with a member of the 
Copenhagen Students’ Rowing Club. His 
tattooed arms are reminders of service in 
the Danish Navy. 


Justified: Joe KeLLy, quizmaster of the 
radio Quiz Kids, shot and killed a burglar 
in his Chicago home. Kelly, his wife, 
and his son, Joe Jr., 23, were at home 
when the quizmaster heard a noise and 
surprised two prowlers in the kitchen. 
The dead man was identified as Harold 
Fransen, 25, an ex-convict and former 
GI. His companion escaped. A coroner's 
jury called it justifiable homicide. 


Farewell: One of the last reminders of 
the Gay Nineties in New York, the old 
Murray Hill Hotel at 41st Street and 
Park Avenue, closed its doors forever. 
“The Old Lady of Murray Hill,” who 
once plaved hostess to millionaires like 
J. P. Morgan and characters like P. T. 
Barmum, is making way for a 30-story 
office building. Some of the permanent 
residents, who lost a court battle against 
eviction, were allowed a few days to 
find other quarters. 


Greeting: KirstEN Ftiacstap, Nor- 
wegian soprano who has been accused of 
sympathizing with the Nazis, was greeted 
with cheers and stench bombs at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia. Pick- 
ets outside and hecklers inside failed to 
ruffle the singer’s composure. After two 
stench bombs were dropped in the loges, 
a fight broke out in the orchestra. De- 
tectives restored order. 


A 


Died: J. C. NucEnt, 79, actor, 
playwright, and vaudeville co. 
median; in New Yerk, April 21, } 
A veteran of 47 years en Broad. | 
way, Nugent was a twe-a-day 
headliner for years. Later he 
wrote plays, sometimes collab. | 
orating with his son, Elliott 
actor, playwright and producer, 
Lewis E. Lawes, 63, distin. 
guished penologist and former j 
warden of Sing Sing Prison, Os. | 
sining, N. Y. (1920-1941): jin 
Garrison, N. Y., April 23. While 
at Sing Sing, Lawes intreduced 
many reforms which were later’ & 
adopted elsewhere. Bitterly op ‘¥ 
posed to the death penalty, he 
officiated at 303 executiens. He 
wrote seven books on prison life. 
F. J. McCormick, 50, Ire- 
land’s greatest actor; in Dublin, 
April 24. A member of the Ab- 
bey Theater since 1918, McCor- 
mick appeared in the movie 
version of Sean O’Casey’s “The 
Plough and the Stars” in 1936, 
He plays a character role in the British 
film, “Odd Man Out” (see page 92). 
Wiiia CaTHEr, 70, distinguished nov- 
elist; in New York, April 24. Miss Cather 
grew up in Red Cloud, Neb., farm coun- 
try, which formed a rich background for 
some of her best books (“O Pioneers,” 
“My Antonia,” “A Lost Lady”). “One of 
Ours” won the Pulitzer Prize in 1923. 
EvaLyn WatsH McLean, 60, Wash- |” 
ington social leader and owner of the # 
Hope diamond; at her home, Friendship, | = 
in Georgetown, Md., April 26. Heiress to 
a Colorado mining fortune, Evalyn 
Walsh married the late Edward Beale 
McLean, onetime newspaper publisher. 
She entertained lavishly and scoffed at the 
legend that the diamond was “jinxed,” 
although her 8-year-old son, Vincent was 
killed in 1918 by an auto and her daugh- | 7 
ter, Evalyn, wife of former Sen. Robert R. | 7 
Reynolds, died last Sept. 20 from an over- | / 
dose of sleeping pills. 
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Mrs. McLean and diamond (top necklace) 
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How to Burglar-Proof a Stove! 


Build a roaring fire, get your stove really hot, 
and, mister, it’s burglar-proof! Unfortunately, 


other more valuable possessions are not so. 


easily safeguarded. Strong locks, fences, watch- 
dogs . . . these are all wise precautions but 
not infallible. The one sure way to protect 
yourself against theft of money, silver, jewelry, 








furs, clothing and other possessions is through 
burglary insurance. 

Today, with crime rampant and values rising, 
you need complete sure protection against loss 
due to burglary and theft. Be sure that such 
losses will not come out of your pocket. See the 
U.S. F. & G. agent in your community today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 





UNITED STATES 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 
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A “disgrace” to industry and country: Infant mortality runs high in mining towns where few houses boast tubs or toilets 


A Miner’s Life 


What is the health risk of the average 
coal miner, whose life is bound by toil 
in dangerous coal pits and by rest in 
cramped frame shacks in desolate moun- 
tainous areas? 

To determine this, Secretary of the In- 


terior J. A. Krug last summer ordered a_ 


survey of medical and sanitary conditions 
in the bituminous coal industry. Undet 
the direction of Rear Admiral Joel T. 
Boone of the Navy Medical Corps, five 
teams of naval officers, each including 
a medical officer, an engineer, and a rec- 
reation and welfare expert, combed the 
Appalachian camp sections of Pennsy]l- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama, where 80 per 
cent of the soft-coal miners live. 

Their 835-page report, issued last 
week by the Department of the Interior, 
is a grim story of a mining population 
that “has benefited little by improved 
standards of housing and health.” Some 
camps, the report states, are a “disgrace” 
to the industrv and to the country. Among 
the findings: 


@ Of the 2,028 houses inspected, 92 per 
cent were frame and less than one-third 
were more than one story high. Only 
one-third were properly screened. 

@ A bathtub or shower was a rarity. Only 
121 of the 1,154 company-owned houses 
inspected contained a tub or shower. 
Water was piped into less than half the 
houses. About 75 per cent had outdoor 
toilet facilities, but only a few met stand- 
ard requirements. 

@ Infant mortality in mining regions is 
higher than elsewhere. Miners’ children 
drink unpasteurized milk in 50 pe¥ cent 
of the homes. Medical services do not 
cover venereal diseases and childbirth. 
@ While most of the miners belong to 





prepaid medical-care plans managed 
jointly by the United Mine Workers and 
mine owners, three-fourths of. the hos- 
pitals available fall below standard. 


@ Lives are jeopardized because coal- 
company doctors are not familiar with the 
miner's working conditions, the hazards 
of his job, and the physical capacities 
required. Only 28 per cent of the bitumi- 
nous mines have adequate first-aid facili- 
ties. There is no general program for re- 
habilitating the industrially disabled, and, 
with few exceptions, no preventive medi- 
cine program. 


Acme Photos 
Out and in: “Twin Generals” Kirk, Bliss 


Boss Army Doctor 


The Army Medical Corps got a new 
chief last week. Brig. Gen. Raymond 
Whitcomb Bliss was named to succeed 
Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, wartime Sur- 
geon General, whose four-year term ex- 
pires May 31. Col. George E. Arm- 
strong will follow Bliss as Deputy and 
Assistant Surgeon General. 

Bliss and his predecessor, Kirk, look so 
much alike that subordinates call them 
the “Twin Generals.” They are barely 5 
feet 6 inches tall, have crew cuts of bris- 
tly gray hair, and use similar facial expres- 
sions and gestures. Both were born 59 





years ago, were roommates at Army Med- 
ical School, and followed each other 7 
around the Army for some 35 years. i 

When “TNT” Kirk became Surgeon | | 
General in June 1943, a vear before 
D-Day, Bliss came to the Pentagon Build- | — 
ing as one of-four Assistant Surgeons Gen- | — 
eral. While Kirk worked seven days a 
week in Washington to give the Army its 
lowest disease rate in history (News- 
WEEK, July 10, 1944), Bliss traveled some \- 
250,000 miles by air, checking every | 
Army hospital overseas. ‘ 

A general surgeon and gynecologist by 
specialty, Bliss is a brisk, impatient think- 
er who flouts red tape and strives to get 
everything done at once. Just now he is | 
wrestling with one of the Army’s tough- | 
est problems—an acute doctor shortage. 
The Regular Army has only 1,100 doc- 
tors; it needs three times that many. To 
tempt more doctors into the service, Bliss 
is expanding a program to give Army 
doctors a chance at first-rate specialist 
training and graduate work. 

Although Kirk, one of the country’s 
leading orthopedic surgeons, says: “I just 
want to sit in a rocking chair and rock 
for six months,” he has already bought 
a house at Montauk, Long Island, and 
has applied for a license to practice medi- 
cine in New York State. This month he 
will get his drab, rusty-carpeted office 
ready for Bliss. “That won’t take much ¥ 
doing,” one officer remarked. “They both #7 
borrow each other’s things all the time | 
anyway.” 
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Merciful Relief 


For the excruciating pains of the last 
stages of cancer, scientists last week re- 
ported two new forms of merciful relief: 


@ When heavy doses of narcotics fail to 
ease this pain, Dr. Frank Otenasek ol 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, has 
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TUNE IN 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


IN ALL 48 STATES 


TEXACO 





DREAMS OF POWER! 
...come true with f/RE-CHIEF 


Starting Power — Touch the starter . . . and 
“Pur-rr!” Your engine starts instantly with 
Texaco Fire-Chief gasoline. 


Responsive Power — Ask for action . . . Zip! 
You get it! Fire-Chief warmis up rapidly, delivers 
a full flow of power when you need it! 


Smooth Power — Want smoothness? Fire-Chief’s 
satin-smooth stream of power seems to “float” 
your car over the highways. And... 


Superior Fire-Power is what makes it possible. 


It’s the result of Texaco’s accurate balance of the 
good qualities that.make a gasoline great. 


Texaco #4R£-CHIEF caso ine 





% 


--Texaco Star Theatre presents the new Tony Martin show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time.and station. y | 
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ALWAYS 


Kingsbury Pale 
Beer is a favorite of 
those who demand 
a better Wisconsin beer— 
noted for its rich, zesty flavor 
and uniform quality. Year 
after year the same fine beer. 


KINGSBURY BREWERIES COMPANY 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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tried a prefrontal lobotomy—surgical cut- 
ting of the frontal lobes of the brain. 
While the operation neither prolongs the 
patient’s life nor actually removes the 
pain, it does alter “fear of pain,” Oten- 
asek says. The frontal lobe area has long 
been known as the seat of apprehension 
and worry. 

@ The powerful new drug Metopon (me- 
thyldihydromorphinone) hydrochloride, 
developed during the war by the Na- 
tional Research Council and still in short 
supply, will be licensed for use in can- 
cer cases only. 


os 


Stanford Service 


On Feb. 13, 1947, Shawn Holman, a 
Stanford University freshman, accidental- 
ly fell from the third story of his dormi- 
tory Encina Hall to the pavement below. 

Fellow students called the office of the 
university's Student Health Service. Fif- 
teen minutes later, the health-service doc- 
tor on duty reported that Holman had 
been removed to the Palo Alto Hospital 
on the Stanford campus and was already 
in surgery. He had suffered a brain con- 
cussion, compound fractures of both 
bones of the left forearm, and a severe 
fracture of the pelvis. 

While Dr. E. F. Roth of the Palo Alto 
Clinic was setting the fractures, Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Reichert, professor of surgery at 
the Stanford University School of Medi- 
cine in San Francisco, 30 miles away, 
was rushed to Palo Alto to perform a deli- 
cate operation to prevent pos- 
sible hemorrhage from the 
brain concussion. 

By April 7, Student Health 
Service doctors announced 
that Holman had made a 
splendid recovery and would 
be removed to his home in 
San Francisco for convales- 
cence. 

This case is medically sig- 
nificant because of the speed 
and competence with which 
it was handled. It is even 
more important because 
neither Shawn Holman nor his 
parents will receive a bill from 
the doctors or the hospital for 
the expert care which the in- 
jured student received. All 
charges were paid when 
Shawn settled his quarterly 
tuition (about $170), of which 
$10 was set aside for medical 
and surgical aid, plus hospitalization, in 
case of illness or injury. 

Holman’s case is one of the hundreds 
handled by the Stanford Student Health 
Service, unique in the United States* 
and probably in the world, which last 
week rounded out its first year’s work. 
In that time, 50,000 visits were made to 
clinic physicians by the 7,000 students 


*University of Chicago students get similar service 
through the medical-school faculty, all of whom are 
full-time university employes, but the basis of service 
is entirely different. 





on the campus, all of whom were given 
the advantage of up to 100 days’ hos- 
pitalization, if needed. 

Collegiate Care: While the Stan- 
ford contract covers all diseases except 
tuberculosis, insanity, chronic alcoholism, 
and drug ‘addiction, no student was 
turned away during the first year. Clinic 
doctors even delivered a few babies to 
Stanford co-eds. (There were 130 mar- 
ried women enrolled during the winter 
quarter. ) 

As in general practice, the largest num- 
ber of ailments fell inte the respiratory 
category—colds, sinus infections, sore 
throats, and a few cases of pneumonia. 
Techniques for handling these ailments 
reflected the Army experience of most 
staff members. During a brief epidemic 
of “strep sore throat” which infected 120 
students in one residence, the service 
doctors called in Dr. Lowell Rantz, bril- 
liant young epidemiologist from the Stan- 
ford University School of Medicine, to 
apply Army methods of control. The out- 
break was confined to one hall and was 
stopped within a few days. There was 
not a single case of syphilis and onl 
three cases of other venereal diseases. And 
because Stanford students move en 
masse to the high Sierras for week-end 
skiing and winter sports, there are fre- 
quent broken bones to mend. 

For the doctors in charge, the Stanford 
service has proved to be a paying propo- 
sition. The gross income during the first 
year was slightly more than $127,000, of 





For health at Stanford: A fluoroscope examination 


which 10 per cent was spent for supplies 
and equipment. The balance went for sal- 
aries of doctors, nurses, and technicians. 
The smallest drawing account of the ten 
doctors who carry the bulk of the work 
was $10,000. 

Students, too, express complete satis- 
faction with this crack medical setup. 
Although a Stanford boy or girl may, if 
he likes, be treated by any doctor he se- 
lects, only one has thus far taken ad- 

vantage of the contract clause which lets 
him go outside for medical help. 
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A new immigrant: Evolution’s freak 


Worms for Ducky 


The platypus is a fur-bearing freak of 
evolution. It has the body of an otter, a 
bill like a duck’s, webbed feet with sharp 
claws, and cheek pouches for storing its 
food—prineipally worms and _ shellfish. 
The female lays eggs but after they 
hatch she suckles her young, holding 
them tenderly with her tail. 

Platvpuses are known unofficially as 
duckbills and officially as Ornithorhynch- 
us anatinus. Their home is Australia, and 
none has ever been kept alive very long 
outside that continent. But the Bronx 
Zoo, whose last platypus expired after 
49 davs on exhibit in 1922, has gone all- 
out to accomplish that objective this year. 

Three platypuses from Australia ar- 
rived in good condition last week in the 
Bronx after a journey that had been 
fraught with emergencies from the start. 
David Fleay, Australian platypus curator, 
had stocked the S. S. Pioneer Glen with 
100,000 frozen earthworms, but the platy- 
puses refused to eat them. An SOS across 
the Pacific to Pitcairn Island, where the 
ship made a special stop, yielded 10,000 
live worms, but that was only a five-day 
supply. Curator William Bridges of the 
Bronx Zoo flew down to Panama with 
10,000 living Bronx-bred worms, which 
took care of the final stage of the voyage. 

In their new home the platypuses 
should have no further food problems, An 
earthworm farm has been cultivated 
under the zoo’s lion house. 


Landings by Lightning 


The problem of safe air travel in all 
Weather may eventually be solved by a 
combination of methods—fog clearance, 
radio and radar guidance, and better air- 
port lighting. This week the Westing- 
house Electric Corp. offered its contribu- 
tion to the lighting problem. At the Cleve- 
land airport it demonstrated a set of 
lightning lights,” which flash briefly but 
repeatedly with a brilliance greater than 
the sun’s. 

The result of a wartime development, 
the lights consist of quartz tubes filled 
with krypton gas. A surge of electricity 
brings the gas to a luminosity of nine 
million candlepower per square inch; the 
total light, gathered and focused by an 
optical system, makes a directional beam 




































High Lights in the Canadian Rockies 


LUXURIOUS BANFF 


Lake Lovise—Emerald Lake 


Bring your evening clothes or summer flannels, your blue-jeans, your 
swimming suit, your golf bag to this land of vacation luxury high in the 
heavenly Canadian Rockies. “Rough it” in comfort ...spacious accommo- 
dations, efficient service, dining, and dancing. 





AT THE LUXURIOUS BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL (opening June 6), situated in the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies; golf on a mile-high course; tennis in sun-warmed 
mountain air; swimming; Alpine hiking; trail riding. 





MARVELOUS SIDE TRIPS to breath-taking FACING VICTORIA GLACIER, the glass- 


Lake Louise, deep in the Canadian enclosed pool, warmed to 78°, at 
Rockies. Emerald Lake Chalet and Chateau Lake Louise, a mountain 
the Columbia Icefield. manor-house. 


Travel by Canadian Pacific trains. 
Reservations: your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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equivalent to more than three billion 
candlepower. The intensity was described 
as powerful enough to penetrate 1,000 
feet of the thickest fog. 

The first complete installation is 
planned for New York City’s new Idle- 
wild Airport. The plan is to set 36 of 
these “lightning lights” in a row pointing 
to the airport runway and flash them on in 
sequence. Thus an approaching pilot, 
guided to the vicinity by radio, will see 
a streaking arrow of light beckoning the 
way to a landing. Additional sets of lights 
will show him the runway. 


oe 


An Eye on the Atom 


The long-neck North Atlantic clam is 
well known as the chief attraction at 
clambakes, but it remained for Prof. 
Selig Hecht of Columbia University to 
put it into scientific history. A biophysi- 
cist, he was interested in the reaction of 
living things to light, and the clam reacts 
by pulling in its neck. Hecht spent eight 
years, beginning in 1918, studying the 
mechanism of that reaction. Then he 
went on to become one of the world’s 





best methods of seeing, whether by visi- 


ble or infra-red light, without being seen 
by the enemy. 

Vision of Fission: While the bio- 
physicist carried on this wartime work 
in a locked laboratory in Columbia’s 
physics building, scientists on other floors 
conducted the crucial early experiments 
with neutrons and uranium. Although 
there was no exchange of secrets about 
vision and fission, the atmosphere was 
charged with the tension of atomic dis- 
covery, and Hecht, like many of his col- 
leagues, came out of the war with a sense 
of urgency ‘about getting atomic facts 
to the public. 

A man of bustling energy that belies 
his 55 years, Hecht took to the lecture 
platform on atomic affairs and became 
the only nen-atomic member (with the 
title of honorary vice chairman) of the 
Emergency Committee of Atomic Scien- 
tists. Tired of waiting tor his nuclear 
friends to write a good popular book on 
the atom, he took on the job himself. 
“Explaining the Atom,”* published last 
weck, is a clear and readable exposition 
which takes the reader from the simplest 
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Hecht works behind a vision-measuring instrument in his Columbia laboratory 


leading authorities on the vision of in- 
sects, fish, birds, and men. 

Hecht found that human eyesight ranks 

- at the top, and that not even the owl has 

better night vision. He established the 
fact that the human eye responds to as 
few as 5 or 6 quanta of light energy, 
corresponding to a one-second flash of 
a candle 25 miles away, but that this 
utmost sensitivity is reached only after 
the eye has undergone considerable 
adaptation to the dark. 

These discoveries were applied during 
the war when night fighter pilots and 
Navy antisubmarine lookouts were given 
dark glasses to wear during the day. 
Hecht counseled the armed forces on the 


ideas about atoms and molecules to the 


‘essential facts about atomic energy and 


bombs. 

‘The lucid literary style will be no sur- 
prise to scientists in Hecht’s field, who 
have long admired the quality of the 110 
technical papers and the two monographs 
in which he has reported on his own in- 
vestigations. But aside from two articles 
about vision in Harper's magazine, this 
is his first work for the public. As a semi- 
layman in atomic matters, he presents no 
new facts, but provides a simplified and 
unimpeachably correct approach to the 
subject for the complete layman. 

Among the dangers of public igno- 


*EXxPLAINING THE Atom, By Selig Hecht. 205 
pages, Viking. $2.75. 








rance, Hecht feels, are exaggerated ideas 
about the exclusiveness of America’s 
atomic secrets and overoptimistic notions 
about what a couple of billion dollars can 
buy in science. To those who would set 
up a Manhattan Project to cure cancer 
or heart disease, the biophysicist warns 
that “there has to be knowledge before 
it can be applied.” Until the diseovery of 
nuclear fission in 1939, he points out, no 
amount of money could have insured the 
production of an atomic bomb. 


oe 


Heavy Water Reserveir 


One of the most precious wartime ma- 
terials was heavy water, a compound of 
oxygen and the heavy hydrogen whose 
discovery brought Prof. Harold C. Urey 
of the University of Chicago the 1934 
Nobel Prize for chemistry. Heavy water 
could be used, physicists knew, as a 
moderating medium in which -the ura- 
nium chain reaction would release atomic 
energy. 

But the supplies of this rare commodity 
were in the wrong places. Norwegian 
patriots blasted the electrochemical plants 
in which the Germans were turning out 
the world’s only quantity production; 
French patriots smuggled that country’s 
supply to England just ahead of the 
Nazis. In the United States there simply 
wasn’t enough heavy water for the task. 
nor was it feasible to produce it in time. 
Purified graphite, although not quite so 
good, was used instead. 

This week the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission reported that it now has heavy 
water enough and to spare. The com- 
pound will be given away, for only the 
50-cent-per-gram cost of handling and 
distributing, to American _ institutions 
which can make proper use of the ma- 
terial in research. 

Deuterium and Tritium: Heavy 
water can serve in studying the con- 
trolled release of atomic energy. Its 
heavy hydrogen, which has the special 
name of deuterium, has been used for 
years in chemical and biological experi- 
ments as a tracer isotope, being com- 
pletely safe for handling because it is n ' 
radioactive. The nucleus of the deuterium 
atom, known as the deuteron, is a favor- 
ite projectile in cyclotrons and _ other 
atom-smashing machines. 

Ordinary hydrogen has an_ atomic 
weight of 1 and deuterium a weight of 2. 
A third variety called tritium has a weight 
of 3. Tritium is radioactive and does nol 
exist in nature. But on April 14 a scien- 
tist from Oak Ridge told the American 
Chemical Society that tritium was being 
produced as a by-product of the atomic 
pile. Its availability, along with deute- 
rium, opens wide possibilities for research 
on such substances as gasoline, which 
contain several hydrogen atoms pe! 
molecule. With three kinds of hydro- 
gen, chemists will be able to label 
different parts of the molecule and put 
new precision into their efforts to gel 
more horsepower out of the worlds 
fuel supplies. 
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Smaller knuckles that pack more punch 


ii1E problem that bothered auto engi- 
T .cers was how to make critical auto parts 
stronger without making them heavier too. 
Searching for an answer, they struck pay 
dirt when they talked to metallurgists of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, who were 
already working on the development of bet- 
ter forging steels. Then things began to hum. 
With the help of Timken alloy steels, 
which can be drop forged to phenomenal 
toughness, vital automotive parts were 
put through a reducing program. 


RA 


Weight was stripped. Strength was increased. 

And, as a result, parts like steering knuck- 
les today are smaller, lighter, yet pack a lot 
more punch, Spindles, tie rods, axles, cam 
shafts, transmission gears and shafts, uni- 
versal joints, ring gears, pinion gears, crank- 
shafts, and many other vital parts have been 
“streamlined”, enabling auto engineers to 
achieve important increases in power-to- 
weight ratios. 

In developing such superior alloys, the 
Timken Company has built a background 


YEARS AHEAD— THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


of experience and research that no other 
alloy steel producer can equal. It’s this 
unbeatable combination that has enabled 
us to stamp so many tough steel problems: 
“Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel”. No other 
alloy steel producer can match this record. 

If you have a steel problem, why not call 
in the Timken Technical Staff. Write Steel 
and Tube Division, The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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The Winner! 


Few, if any, Scotch whiskies, have won so 


loyal a following as White Horse. This popu- 
larity is a tribute to the masterly skill with 
which this superb whisky is blended—the 
secret of its winning flavor. Judge White Horse 
in any way you will and you can’t help but 
agree— zt stands alone, 

A print of the above painting (without advertising, suitable for 


framing) matled on r or S5O€. 


f 
Browne-Vintners Co., Inc., 300 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, Dept. W-5 


BLENDED 
SCOTCH WHISKEY 


ESTABLISHED 1746 


86.8 Proof « Browne-Vintners Co., Inc., New York 


e Sole Distributors 
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RADIO as they wanted and even suggested that 

Jack Benny, Allen’s perennial friendly 


Fearless BBCdick 


Dick Barton, dashing detective hero of 
; British Broadcasting Corp. five-a-week 
dhiller series, was in a tight spot on 
\Monday, April 21. He was racing through 
Canada on the hot trail of mail train 
robbers and had just spotted an evil- 
looking suspect. Would the suspect be 
the robber? Would Barton get him? 
Jwie in tomorrow and find out, the an- 
joulicer said, 

But the next cay Barton had no sus- 
pect. lastead he was pondering the iden- 
tity of a corpse which, as far as listeners 
were concerned had turned up out of 
nowhere, On Wednesday, an embar- 
yassed BBC explained. The Dick Barton 
series Was transcribed and the engineer 
had played the Wednesday episode on 
Juesday. But the kids hadn't minded. 
Only 22 phoned to ask what had hap- 
pened. Evidently Barton’s adventures 
were sufficiently exciting whether they 
jade sense Or not. 


oor 


Little Men Who Were There 
Ali! Well a-day! What evil looks 
Had 1 jiom old and young! 
listcad of the cross, the Albatross 
Abuut my neck was lung, 


“Lhe itue of the Ancient \atiner 
Nie {ayo Cilevidge 


doit 1eporters took it as a gigantic 
publicity stunt, Others made derisive 
caunieiits on NBC's sensitivity, A few 
accepted it as Fied Allen’s just desert. 
Whiatever the case, when NBC cut Allen 
off the air for 25 seconds on April 20, 
because the comedian refused to delete 
lis reference to an NBC vice president 
as “a little man in charge of program 
cds,” it started one of the most pub- 
licized comedies of errors ever to plague 
iadio. The move also brought out for all 
to see the long running fight between 
NEC censors and Fred Allen’s wit. 

All networks have censors to _pass 
scripts lor broadcast as free of libel or 
bad taste. But, no less than any other 
wiiteis, comedians find themselves dis- 
agreeing with the censors. At some time 
alinust all have quarreled: over a line, a 
sequence, or even a whole script. Allen 
has claimed he is the most censored man 
wi radio, though NBC says that isn’t so. 
Regaidless, Allen is radio’s most articu- 
late comedian when it comes to panning 
the censors—both on and off his program 
(Sunday 8:36-9 p.m., EDT). 

Deeds: Some time ago, NBC execu- 
ves decided that what had started as 
kyitimate kidding of radio by radio stars 
was getting out of hand. C. L. Menser, 
NBC vice president in charge of pro- 
trams, let it be known that the network 
planued to crack down. When two weeks 
«go Allen refused to switch the point of 
iis guy from a network to an advertising 
€xecuve, which Menser insisted was 





where it belonged, 
NBC acted. 

The day after the 
silencing, the J. 
Walter Thompson 
Co., which handles 
the radio account 
of Allen’s sponsor, 
Standard — Brands, 
Inc., demanded a 
$200 refund for the 
dead airtime. NBC 
refused. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties 


NBC’s VP Menser 


Union then protested that an issue of free 


speech was involved. NBC not only stood 
fast; on Tuesday, it cut off Bob Hope and 
Red Skelton for kidding the Allen cut-off. 
Though Menser had nothing to do with 
this, Wednesday-morning papers talked 
of the “martyred” Hope, Skelton, and 
Allen and the “ogre,” Menser. Even Ca- 
nadian and English papers were moved 
to brief comments. 

Words: By noon Wednesday it was 
clear to Menser that his hasty crossbow 
had caught an albatross. A lunchtime 
meeting with the public-relations head 
convinced him the network had to save 
itself by making a gag of the issue. So it 
told its comics to kid the matter as much 


enemy, devote his April 27 show to the 
Allen cut-off. Benny rejected the idea as 
anticlimactic. NBC even offered hono- 
rary vice presidencies to Allen, Hope, and 
Skelton. Allen angrily snorted: “I 
wouldn't be found dead as an NBC vice 
president.” 

Then Saturday, the Thompson press 
agent rounded up its own little men—all 
the available midgets in Hollywood and 
New York—and set them picketing the 
NBC studios in both cities. Everybody 
laughed. But an NBC censor noted that 
Allen’s script for April 27 went through 
without a single blue-pencil mark. The 
comedian made only five brief refer- 
ences to the week’s furor. Curiously, de- 
spite the nationwide publicity, his 
Hooperating fell from 25.3 to 22.4. 

Otherwise, Sunday night radio settled 
back into its usual comfortable groove. 
But NBC comedians now knew that the 
network meant it when it said it would 
police its programs. 

Voice of Labor 

A 47-year-old, white-haired, _ pipe- 
smoking writer spearheaded a new era 
in radio last week. He was Leland Stowe, 
Pulitzer Prize reporter, author, and lectur- 
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Hired midgets mix publicity with protest by “small-scale” picketing of NBC studios 
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The Flying enok 
unlined for 
greater comfort 
15.95 


($16.45 West 
of the Rockies) 


See classified directory for your 
dealer under Allen Edmonds, or 
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When you pay for Bénédic- 
tine you are entitled to get 
the genuine, the one and 
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is the registered name of 
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made only in the abbey at 
Fécamp, France. Insist on it! 
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er, who became the first man to be spon- 
sored in network radio by a labor union. 
the United Electrical, Radio, and Ma. 
chine Workers of America (CIO). 

In the past, management has backed 
the high-priced network programs, in- 
cluding news commentators. Labor never 
wanted to spend its funds on radio, so 
that what time it got was free. And man- 
agement always got a compensating 
amount—free. The Stowe program (Mu- 
tual, Wednesday, 7:30-7:45 p.m., EDT) 
is costing the UE about $250,000 for 52 
weeks. For it, Stowe is being heard on 55 
strategically located Mutual - stations. 
though WOR, Mutual’s key New York 
station, turned down Stowe because it al- 


Monkmeyer 
Leland Stowe: “I'm going to be myself” 


ready had “a preponderance of news and 
commentary.” Thus he is heard in New 
York on MWCA, an independent station. 

Be Yourself: Stowe was not anxious 
to get back into radio.* After two decades 
of covering wars and peace conventions 
he was just settling into a calm routine of 
writing and lecturing when the UE 
caught up with him in California. But he 
was attracted by the union’s proposal. 

Though Stowe’s contract stipulates that 
neither Mutual nor the UE has any con- 
trol over his comments, he does not an- 
ticipate a particularly easy year. “I’m go- 
ing to be myself . . . I anticipate being 
called a Red and a Communist and a lot 
of other things by the same people whi 
have been calling me that since the Span- 
ish civil war.” But he adds: “If John L. 
Lewis should repeat his recent business, 
I shall say what I think of John L. Lewis. 
And what I think of John L. Lewis is 
plenty.” 

The UE is not exercising the sponsor's 
usual right to plug its product. Instead 
the announcer merely introduces Stowe 
as being presented “as a public service” 
by the “600,000 men and women of 
this great union who believe that an in- 
formed America is a free America.” 





*One of the first men to broadcast news from 
Europe, Stowe has been heard periodically from 
1931, most recently in 1944 over ABC. 
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"THE PRESS 
The Shake-Up of the Year 


Curious readers felt let down when 
thev © ally saw the much-ballyhooed ’47, 
The Magazine of the Year, last-February. 
The writers and artists who owned it 
werent too happy either. At a stock- 
holders’ meeting they complained that 
the three issues published to date closely 
resembled other pocket monthlies despite 
the high-sounding promises of some- 
thing new. 

Last week ’47 underwent an editorial 
shake-up. Jerome Ellison, father of the 
idea for the cooperatively owned maga- 
zine, Went out as editor and publisher. 
Ellison remained on the board of di- 
rectors, but his duties were taken over by 
a regency headed by Lawrence Lee, for- 
merly the magazine’s literary editor. 
Other board members are John Hersey, 
Clifton Fadiman, Annalee Jacoby, J. D. 
Ratcliff, Gjon Mili, and George Biddle. 
Walter Ross moved up from associate 
publisher to publisher. 

Ellison was stoic. “Every self-respect- 
ing magazine has a reorganization once 
ina while,” he said. “Why should we be 
different?” 


GM of AP 


For the Associated Press members, the 
annual meeting in the Starlight Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York April 
21 was as routine as breakfast. They lis- 
tened to the annual directors’ report read 
by AP President Robert McLean of The 
Philadelphia Bulletin, admitted as full- 
blown members fifteen hitherto associate 
members, and changed one face on the 
board of directors—Norman Chandler’s 
(Los Angeles Times) for that of the ven- 
erable Frank B. Noyes of The Washing- 
ton Evening Star, still honorary president, 
who retired as a director. 

Then, in the afternoon, the directors 
met around the long glossy table in the 
fifth-floor board room of the AP Building 
on Rockefeller Plaza, and reelected Kent 
Cooper executive director and general 
manager. 

As general manager (the “executive 
director” title of recent vintage is chiefly 
omamental for AP dealings abroad), Kent 
Cooper has been an AP habit since 1925. 
But there is a slight difference now. 
Cooper, 67 last March 22, is two years 
past the age at which the AP pension 
system says a man must quit unless the 
board asks him to stay on. Cooper is fa- 
ther of the pension plan and, as such, be- 
lieves fundamentally in its retirement age 
of 65. But, he said in an interview last 
week: “If a man still retains his health 
and his punch, wants to stay and we 
want him to stay, I think he should go 
on working.” 

Cooper knows that he can quit when 
he wants to and the board knews it can 
retire him when it wants to. But neither 
he nor the board has moved in the retire- 








Hts Good Horse Sense... 


TO LOCATE YOUR PLANT 


IN THE 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC Southwest 


Business is becoming more and more a hemi- 
spherical matter. A glance at any map of the 
Americas will show you the primary advan- 
tage of the Texas-Louisiana Southwest . . . its 
strategic position in the center of your hemi- 


~ spheric market. 


The Southwest itself is a tremendous market 
... its communities are “industry conscious” 
and anxious to cooperate with you... skilled 
labor and cheap fuel are abundant. Transpor- 
tation facilities ...led by the Texas and Pa- 
cific Railway ... are excellent. 


It’s just good horse sense... and very good 
business ...to look to the Texas and Pacific 
Southwest for your “future unlimited.” 


Send for your copy of FUTURE 







NATURAL GAS... \ 
‘THE PREFERRED FUEL 


For cleanliness and cheap- 
ness, natural gas is indus- 
try's preferred fuel. The 

Texas and Pacific Southwest : 
produces 54 per cent of the 
nation's natural gas supply. 
This superior fuel is bounti- 
fully available the year 
‘round, assuring you unin- 
terrupted production, lower 
costs and smoke-free, soot- 
free working conditions. 
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ment direction. Indeed, the board has 
twice asked him to continue, and Cooper 
thus finds himself in the happy position 
of the candidate whom the office seeks. 

Idea Man: Cooper’s 22-year term as 
general manager is second only to that of 
the late Melville Stone, who served 28 
years (1893-1921). When Stone retired 
in ill health at the age of 73, Cooper was 
the bright young man of the AP. 

Born in Columbus, Ind., Cooper start- 
ed as a carrier boy and later became a re- 
porter on The Columbus Republican. He 
quit to attend the University of Indiana, 
but when his father died in 1899 he had 
to leave school to earn his living. He 
worked at The Indianapolis Press at $12 
a week, then went to the Scripps-McRae 
Press Association, sire of today’s United 
Press, and set up the Indianapolis bureau. 

At Indianapolis Cooper experimented 
with a telephone hookup to give news 
simultaneously to several papers. He 
talked the telephone companies into giv- 
ing the press a special rate and found 
he could move news faster and cheaper 
to small papers by telephone than by 
telegraph. Furthermore, editors receiv- 
ing news by telephone volunteered items 
from their localities and thus improved 
the coverage. 

Cooper studied the Associated Press 
distribution system agd decided that his 
idea of telephone hookttps would be a big 
money-saver in the AP's service to out- 
of-the-way points. One day in 1910 he 
appeared before Stone’s desk in New 
York, quoted AP mileages and tolls from 
memory, and sold the general manager on 
his plan. Stone made him a $65-a-week 
traveling expert, and Cooper sold _ his 
scheme to members so well that two 
years later Stone created a traffic depart- 
ment arid made Cooper its chief. 

Cooper, whose travels to every AP bu- 
reau had taught him plenty, next re- 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Cooper set up the AP pension plan but isn’t ready to collect 


aligned the cumbersome and costly AP 
circuits, and came up with other econo- 
mies that converted a threatened $50,- 
000-a-vear deficit into a $100,000 sur- 
plus. For this, Stone rewarded him with 
the post of assistant general manager. 
Nevertheless, as Cooper puts it, “I was 
not Stone’s white-haired boy.” Stone 
thought of Cooper primarily as a traffic 
man, and tagged as his successor Fred- 
erick Roy Martin, then an AP director, 
and editor and treasurer of The Provi- 
dence (R.I.) Journal. The AP board 
went along and Martin kept Cooper as 
an assistant general manager. 

Ranking Chief: Martin and Cooper 
often were at odds. Cooper saw immense 
possibilities in the new teletype machine. 
Martin pooh-poohed the idea, but Cooper 
convinced such powerful directors as 
Noyes and the late Adolph S. Ochs of 
The New York Times. In 1925, the board 
dropped Martin and Cooper became the 
first AP general manager drawn from the 
ranks. 

Cooper hopes he is not the last. He has 
surrounded himself with six key assist- 
ants. Of these, the most frequently men- 
tioned as possible successors are Lloyd 
Stratton, secretary and now personnel 
chief under Cooper; Frank Starzel, as- 
sistant secretary and, like Cooper, a traf- 
fic expert with a news background; Alan 
J. Gould, executive news editor and as- 
sistant treasurer, and Paul Miller, chief 
of the Washington bureau. 

Before this current crop, the man most 
AP staffers voted (and hoped) most 
likely to succeed was Byron Price, war- 
time director of the Office of Censorship 
and former executive news editor. But 
with Price, now assistant secretary gen- 
eral of the United Nations, out of the AP 
(he never returned there from his war 
job), it’s anybody’s guess as to Cooper's 
successor, 


NEWSWEEK 


Cooper himself insists he plays no fa- 
vorites among his AGM’s, or any of the 
others among 122 men, mostly bureau 
chiefs, who report directly to him. “Mr. 
Noyes once told me: ‘I hope you will not 
try to tell the board who shall succeed 
you.’ I promised him I wouldn't.” 


as 


PSM’s 75th 


In New York this week, Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly celebrated a birthday few 
magazines ever reach. It was 75, one of 
only nine that age or older,* and it 
marked the occasion with a fat anniver- 
sary issue, out May 1, and a staff dinner 
at which David Lilienthal, the chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, was 
a speaker. 

Thomas A. Edison and Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell were 25, and Bell was still 
teaching phonetics to deaf pupils in 
Boston, when Edward Youmans, who was 
51, founded Popular Science Monthly, 
Edison’s bamboo-filament electric light 
was eight years away; Bell in 1876 would 
demonstrate an apparatus that evolved 
into the telephone. Guglielmo Marconi 
was not yet born, but such giants as 
Charles Darwin, Louis Pasteur, Herbert 
Spencer, and Thomas Huxley already had 
produced a foment in scientific thought of 
the day. 

Popular Science’s first issue carried an 
article by Spencer, an account of a recent 
eclipse of the sun, a sop to churchmen, 
“Science and Immortality,” and a eulogy 





*The other eight: Saturday Evening Post (218), 
Scientific American (101), Town and Country 
(100), Harper’s Magazine (96), Atlantic Monthly 
(89), Harper’s Bazaar (79), McCall’s (77), and 
The Nation (81). 
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by using two more of Sir Isaac's formulas 
H=$axT?  vsaxt 


where H=altitude or distance, A=accel 
eration, T=time, and V=velocity of th 
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of Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph, who had just died. In You- 
mans’s time, Darwin, Huxley, Pasteur, 
¥ snd Bell all contributed to the magazine 
i and in May 1922 Edison doubted in an 
as article that atomic energy would be freed. 
“I just can’t see that yet,” he wrote. 
“Nevertheless some fellow may come 
along tomorrow and do it.” 

Youmans died in 1887, and his brother ° 
ran the magazine until 1900. From then, 
, iF until 1917 when PSM’s present owners 
= bought it, the magazine passed through 
/ Fe several hands. Since 1915, Popular Sci- 
 & ence editors have included such men as 
. & Waldemar Kaempffert, now science edi- 
. &§ tor of The New York Times; Sumner 
; £ Blossom, now editor of American Maga- _ 

; zine; Raymond J. Brown, now editor of 

‘ Outdoor Life, PSM’s only sister publica- 
‘ tion, and Charles McLendon, once city 

£ editor of The New York Herald Tribune 
and now a free lancer. 


Making It Popular: Perry Githens 


Ses ea 











t replaced McLendon in 1945 when the 
| latter, after a row with Publisher Godfrey 
1 | Hammond, walked out and left behind 
i | him an office in a shambles of upturned 
s | desks, chairs, and broken pictures. The 
t 6-foot-1, 250-pound Githens was born in 
d & Boston, started as a copy boy on the old 
f Boston Transcript, but gave up the idea 

‘ of becoming a reporter when he learned 


The Transeript cub’s pay was only $18.50 
aweek. At 23 he took a job with Harper’s 
Bazaar, and later worked for the pre-Luce 
Life (1927-29), Business Week (1929- 
34), This Week for a year, Liberty, as 
promotion manager for six years, and 
Time before he joined PSM. 

Githens introduced some ideas of his 
own. He switched from the traditional 
right-hand page start to the left, elimi- 
nated runovers, put a general ceiling of 
2,500 words a“ 3 and told his 
writers to write for the layman and not 
the scientist or mnie “Youu.” "h left my timetable in my other suit’? 
Githens says, “tried to explain chemistry 
in terms of vinegar and baking soda and 
why bread rises—terms of understood Hobo Joe doesn’t want a ticket for the kind of trips he takes—but 
experience. We in a way try to do the 


same thing . . . Oh, we’ve got some tame he does want to know when he’ll get where he’s going. Like you, 








eee ss and physicists around but this is he accepts the timetable as infallible. 
‘ The Ges Ges a a tak “- We, at Rand M¢Nally, are particularly proud of our job of print- 
ae of pure science, mechanics, hob- ing timetables that are infallible—just as we are of the tickets that 

i P sean eee ees poner we print behind locked doors (they are almost as negotiable as 

e of 1,450,000, mostly mechanical-minded money, you know!). 

a males, and tops in its field. Its adver- ; ; ar : 
tising revenue in 1946 was a fat $1,600,- Yet these are but part of the various and vast specialized services 
poe it — for $2,000,000 in this that. Rand M¢Nally offers to the nation’s transportation systems. 

~ eh In supplying them, we like to feel that we are also contributing to 
Job Analysis the well-being and convenience enjoyed in American living. 

Py year and a half on bes Washing- 
ost, Vivien Elmslie worked her way 
up from copy girl to cub reporter. Last RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
week she quit the paper after a shake-up Established 1856 
had Cost eight editorial people their jobs. NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 
No security and no future,” Miss : 

oF Elmslie, 22, explained, and left for a ; 

Florida vacation.- Miss Elmslie is the Schoolbooks « School Maps « Children’s Books « Road Maps « Travel Folders « Tickets « Coupon Boos 





granddaughter of Joseph Pulitzer. Maps « Atlases « Globes + Bankers Monthly + Bankers Directory 
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HOUSING: The Buyer Begins to Beware 


Last September, a New York City real- 
estate operator, Peter Doelger, Inc., 
sought bids on a_ nineteen-story-plus- 
penthouse apartment building in Sutton 
Place, and awarded it to the Fuller Co. 
for $1,780,000. That cost meant rentals 
of $750 to $800 a room per year—equiva- 
lent to fashionable Park Avenue prices— 
but the promoter thought he could get it. 

After excavating and laying the foun- 
dation at a cost of about $200,000, the 
promoter revised his plans by reducing 
apartment sizes. Even so, by March, the 
contractor—bidding on the revised plans— 
boosted the estimate to $2,320,000. This 
meant rentals of $900 to $1,000 a room. 
Doubting he could get that much, the 
promoter called the whole thing off. The 
site will stand, unfinished, until costs 
come down. 

The episode was a symptom of a grave 
malaise which this week already had 
seized the building industry over much 
of the nation. In the week ended April 24, 


private construction—including industrial 
building—fell 38 per cent from the week 
preceding and was down 49 per cent 
from the same week last year. This was 
the picture presented by a NEWSWEEK 
sampling of major cities: 

@ In Portland, the Oregon Construction 
Co., having started 49 houses, left them 
unfinished when it went into bankruptcy. 
The owner said: “Prices just went up too 
much and they got us.” Another builder, 
Killam J. Graham, who had completed 
100 houses this year, said: “I’m not 
starting any more right now with things 
the way they are.” A NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent reported lumber prices were 
weakening rapidly. 

@ In Boston, a contractor, I. Slotnik, said 
homebuilding on any appreciable scale 
had stopped, and houses already built 
were moving slowly. In suburban Brook- 
line, two men who bought building sites 
for $18,000 houses eighteen months ago 
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and put in foundations, sold them at a 
loss when they found their costs would 
run $35,000 to $40,000. In the metropoli- 
tan area, the typical new house already 
built was a five-room cottage of flimsy 
construction in the prewar $4,500 to 
$5,000 range, now offered at $10,500. 


@ In Kansas City, three houses were 
abandoned only one-fourth finished be- 
cause of mounting costs. Work was finally 
resumed on two, but no buyers had yet 
been found. Builders began to trim prices 
on $15.000-plus houses by as much as 
$2,000 but buyer interest still lagged. 


@ In Atlanta, a man who expected to pay 
$9,500 for his new house found it cost- 
ing $13,700 and had to sell it. 


@ In Dallas, where builders had enjoyed 
a boom in the $10,000-plus housin« 
range, there were now few takers. Con- 
tractors no longer would accept fixed- 
price contracts; cost-plus was the rule. 
Most contractors were building for their 
own account and hoping to sell. 


@ In Chicago, there was a building slump. 
When spring building should be booming. 
more than 3,200 building mechanics were 
out of work. In a year, the city’s average 
cost of new houses had risen from $7,675 
to $8,730, but new houses begun in the 
first quarter had declined to 2,606 from 
3.754 in 1946. 


@ In Essex and Bergen Counties, New 
Jersey, favored by New York City com- 
muters, 500 new houses were still unsold. 
In Chappaqua, N. Y., another commuter 
town, a real-estate agent reported no re- 
sponse whatever to an ad which would 
have brought at least 30 inquiries a few 
months before. 


Significance --—— 

On April 24, the Department of Com- 
merce formtallv revised the estimates of 
new home building for 1947 it made last 


November. Instead of the $6,000,000,000 
it predicted then, it now forecast $4,250.- 


000,000. And for the week ended 
April 24, The Engineering News-Record 
reported, new _ construction contract 


awards were 20 per cent below the pre- 
ceding week’s and 33 per cent below 
those of the corresponding week of last 
year. Total construction for the year to 


date was still running slightly ahead of - 


last year’s. But, just at the time when the 
building boom should be gathering speed. 
it was slowing down. 

While the price of lumber was falling. 
in response to public resentment against 
the high cost of building, the cost of 
building labor kept going up, in response 
to what has now become a second-round 
pattern of wage boosting (NEWSWEEK. 
April 28). This week, the two opposing 
factors were about balanced. But build- 
ing-trade analysts concluded that the 
peak of construction costs probably had 
been passed; from now on, a decline may 
be expected. 

Lumber prices have gone so high 
(about double their 1941 level) that they 
can come down considerably without put- 
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Public Relations in a Package 


This attractively finished cabinet that 
takes but 2 x 3 feet of floor space 
means better public relations for any 
merchant. For here is economical 
summer cooling for the small store 
that provides the same advantages 
offered by the great department stores 
with their huge central station air 
conditioning. 

A single Yorkaire Conditioner, eas- 
ily installed and easily removed if you 
change locations, is usually sufficient 
for an average size store or office. A 


Yorkaire Conditioner means more hot 
weather business and better business. 
because clerks as well as customers 
respond to the comfort it provides. 
Courtesy and patience are mutual, 
reducing returns and adjustments. 
Your stock, too, is protected from 
sweaty hands. 

Look up your nearest York 
Distributor. He can give vou full in- 
formation on this time-tested equip- 
ment. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


Me Co lord @ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 








3 FACTS 


RECOMMEND YOUR CONSIDERATION 
OF YORK 


1. The wide range of York equip- 
ment as to function, type and 
capacity assures selection of the 


right unit for the right place, no 


matter how large or how small. 


2. The aggregate installed capac- 
ity of York mechanical cooling for 
commercial use exceeds that of 
any other manufacturer. 


3. York-research—already respon- 
sible for so many important ad- 
vances—has been accelerated and 
intensified . . . an assurance of the 
lasting value of York equipment. 
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Actual color photograph of 1947 Studebaker Champion Regal De Luxe 5-passenger coupe 


It’s a car to be proud of... 
this far-advanced postwar Studebaker 





Studebaker’s master craftsmen build to quality 
standards that save you many a repair dollar— 
Unique father-and-sou teams, like Brian and Earl E. 
Williamson pictured, have made fine workmanship a 
Studebaker distinction for generations. The care that 
they take adds many miles to every Studebaker’s life. 


... certainly get real distinc- 
tion for your new-car money— 
and you unquestionably get Amer- 
ica’s most thoroughly modern auto- 
mobile—when you invest in this 
far-advanced new Studebaker. 

People walk up and start a 
friendly conversation about its un- 
usual styling, almost every time 
you park, 

Yet, those low-swung, distinctive 
contours of this Studebaker tell on- 
lookers little about the new kind of 
motoring comfort and handling ease 
of this revolutionary automobile. 


There’s virtually no forward pitch 
when this fine new postwar Stude- 
baker is clicking off the miles. 
There’s scarcely any sidesway when 
it’s rounding turns. And passengers 


ride protected from jolting and 
jouncing because the rear seat is well 
forward of the axle instead of on it. 


Exclusive new Studebaker safety 
brakes automatically adjust them- 
selves to brake lining wear—and 
wartime aviation’s no-glare “black 
light” illuminates the dash dials for 
new safety in night driving. 

Make sure you get a new car 
that’s really new and thoroughly 
postwar. Don’t settle for less than 
a distinctive 1947 Studebaker 
Champion or Commander. 


STUDEBAKER 
First by far with a 
postwar car 


© The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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2,645 shares of “Class B” stock which 
control the company. The amount he 
held at death was considerably less, indi- 
cating he had disposed of 2% per cent of 
non-voting stock and the surprising total 
of 7.1 per cent of voting stock, to un- 
known beneficiaries. Clifford Longley, 
Ford attorney, confirmed that the founda- 
tion did not receive this missing stock 
but declined to name the recipient. Inti- 
mates of Edsel Ford discounted a rumor, 
which had been going around Detroit, 
that Harry Bennett got 2 per cent of the 
company stock as his price for quilting in 
1945. Former intimates of Bennett also 
discounted it. But the mystery remained 
as to where the stock had gone. 

B as in Boss: Control of the Ford 
Motor Co. rests entirely in the 172,645 
shares of Class B stock. (There are also 
> 3,280,255 shares of non-voting Class A 
. stock.) Since Mrs. Clara Ford, Henry’s 
> widow, and Mrs. Eleanor Clay Ford, 

Edsel’s widow, vote most of the Class B 
stock, control of the company is at pres- 
ent in the hands of a matriarchy. 

Clara Ford votes 3% per cent which 
she owns outright, and as executrix con- 
trols Henry’s 55 per cent. Henry left this 
in equal shares to Edsel and Edsel’s four 
children. He did not change his will after 
Edsel’s death. Presumably it will now go 
in four equal shares to the children. 


172 








Eleanor Ford controls in her own right 
6.8 per cent of the voting stock—one 
fifth of the 34.4 per cent Edsel still 
owned at his death—plus two similar 
shares until her children Billy and Mrs. 
Walter Buhl Ford reach 25. (Henry 
Ford II already owns his 6.8 per cent.) 
Thus Eleanor Ford now votes 20.4 per 
cent. 

The Ford Foundation, whose existence 
was hardly even noticed prior to Henry 
Ford’s death, has quietly become one of 
the wealthiest institutions in the world. 
Its present assets are listed at $1058,000,- 
000, based on a $58 valuation for Ford 
Motor Co. stock. But the government 
claims the stock is worth $190 a share. 
Until Edsel’s death first raised the tax 
question, the foundation itself carried 
the stock at a value of $105. The family 
now claims the stock is worth only $40. 

A as in Assets: When the foundation 
finally receives all the Class A stock com- 
ing to it, it will have assets of $178,000,- 
000 on the basis of $58 a share, or $585,- 
760,310 if the Treasury’s estimate is ac- 
cepied. Either figure places it well ahead 
of both the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
$138,000,000 assets or the $167,000,000 
in Andrew Carnegie’s two principal funds. 
The foundation’s income will consist prin- 
cipally of Ford Motor Co. dividends and 
will be tremendous if the company starts 
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PENNY-WISE TRANSPORTATION 
AT DOLLAR-SAVING UPKEEP! 


When You travel 
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e@ 80 MILES TO THE GALLON 
@ SPEEDS UP TO 40 M.P.H. 
















Whatever the road, wherever 
your destination, AMERICAN 
Moto-Scoot gets you there eas- 
ily, smoothly, comfortably. 
And it’s swifter, thriftier trav- 
eling, too. A single penny buys 
miles of power .. . the kind of 
power only functional design, 
combined with precision-engi- 
neering and construction can 
give. For top performance, 
low upkeep, it’s AMERICAN 
Moto-Scoot—built to suit your 


commercial and pleasure needs. 


Solves Commuting 
Problems 


Better 
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A few valuable franchises open to 


Fashion Everywhere: In New York, mocels displayed the latest frilly hats in 
spring creations. In Lobatsi, South Africa, the visit of English royalty provoked this 
lay of headgear: a melon, a water pail, and a cooking pot containing shoes. 


ns qualified dealers. Write or wire: 
AMER'CE MOTO-,COOT COMPANY 
CARROU AVe., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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how to STOP MEMT 





Condensation forming on compressor 
lines, cold air ducts, pipes, etc., causes 
messy, destructive dripping. Insulate 
quickly, stop sweat permanently with 
Dri-Pieg, the sensational war-time 
development that combines a thick 
insulation with waterproof cloth tape. 
Attached and held in place by own 
adhesive edges—no tools required. 
Write for information on Dri-PIPE 
andthemany other MYSTIK products 
and methods for industry. 


MYSTIK Tape for home use — 
at stores everywhere 











AL BENNETT 


has switched to 
Calvert because 
Calvert is mellower 





*of 1625 — 51st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CALVERT RESERVE Blended Whiskey 
— 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 








Buy Savings Bonds 





FEET HURT? ~ 


Quick Relief from—= 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted atc Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops, $4.50 pair. 


D! Scholls eazexs 
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making big profits again. So far, the 
foundation’s chief activities have been 
supporting the Henry Ford Hospital in 
Detroit and Greenfield Village and the 
Edison Institute in Dearborn, making an- 
nual gifts to the Red Cross and Com- 
munity Fund, and constructing a hand- 
some real-estate project of private homes 
and apartments, “Springwells Park,” in 
Dearborn which it also manages. 

The foundation is run by B. J. Craig, 
62, who was long an officer of the Ford 
Motor Co. Henry Ford II is president and 
a trustee. For years, the distinction be- 
tween the company and the foundation 
was not very clear, but in 1945 “out- 
siders’ were brought in as_ trustees— 
Karl T. Compton, president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and Gordon 
Rentschler, chairman of the National City 
Bank of New York. Rentschler’s entrance 
marked the end of Henry Ford’s lifelong 
fight to keep all bankers out of his busi- 
ness. 


INSURANCE: Staley Benefits 


Up to 1911 when the first workmen’s 
compensation laws were enacted in ten 
states, a worker in private industry, in- 
jured at his bench, often had to battle in 
court to prove that his severed limb or 
crushed finger was not his own fault and 
therefore his own hard luck. Before 1908 
even the United States Government had 
no workmen’s compensation for its own 
emploves. 

Today, Mississippi is the lone state 
without a workmen’s compensation law. 
In the others, the maximum paid the half 
million workers annually disabled by in- 
dustry ranges from $18 weekly in Ala- 
bama to $28 in New York. 

This week the A. E. Staley iii: 
turing Co. of Decatur, Ill., corn and soy- 
bean processors, decided that such 
benefits were too little. As soon as insur- 
ance underwriting is completed, Staley’s 
4,000 employes will be eligible for work- 
men’s compensation of up to $56 weekly, 
more than double the $24 maximum re- 
quirement set by Illinois law. The entire 
cost will be borne by the company. 


~~ 


FORECASTS: Prosperity in 1960 


Three years ago the Twentieth Century 
Fund, established by the late Edward 
Filene of Boston, put twenty analysts to 
work on fundamental statistics of the 
American economy. This week Dr. J. 
Frederic Dewhurst, the fund’s chief 
economist, published the result in an 840- 
page book, “America’s Needs and Re- 
sources. * At no time in history, Dr. 
Dewhurst concluded, had an economy 
come so close to abolishing want and 
satisfying the material needs of its citi- 
zens. If capitalism in the United States 
can overcome its chronic boom-and-bust 





*AmeERICA’s NEEDS AND Resources. 840 pages. 
Twentieth Century Fund. $5 


You've dreamed of some day living 
or Visiting in the land of sunshine— 
here issomething you can doabout it. 
Start a California savings account 
with Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. 3%. earnings (rate 
paid as of December 31, 
3 1946)are offered by thistime- 
0 tested, progressive organiza- 
tion, and Federal Insurance 
up to $5,000 on your savings. Send 
for “Save by Mail” plan and Stand- 
ard’s financial statement. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


Write today for your free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing “life” in California 


Gn. am 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 South Olive Street 


Los Angeles 14, Calif. msm 








‘mec ‘Mariella 





ONE OF THE GREAT NAMES 
IN PAINT MAKING 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The directors of American-Marietta 
Company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of $2.50 per share on the 
Preferred Stock and $1.00 per share 
on the Class “‘A'’ Common Stock pay- 
able May 1. 1947 to holders of 
record as of April 21. 1947. 
GROVER M. HERMANN 
President 


Chicago, Ulinois April 21, 1947 














Syracuse is growing 
every day - new indus- 
tries, new enterprises, 
new business to be 
served in Syracuse 
and Upstate New 
York. Cover them all 
from Hotel Syracuse 
as headquarters. A 
constantly modern 
hotel. Home of the 
new Cavalier Room. 


hotel 


SY RACH 


s 
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cycle, the American people are standing 
on the verge of a golden era. tid CEC 0, 
By projecting the high but not ab- 





seen 





normal economic level of the late 1920s 
into the 1950-60 decade, Dr. Dewhurst 
found that: 


@ Hours of work will decline, but pro- jk Ur Ol/ y, 
ductivity per man-hour will rise by 18 


per cent. 


* @The American who worked 43 hours 
weekly to produce $97,000,000,000 worth 
of goods and services in 1940 will work 
41 hours in 1950 to produce a national 
output of $134,000,000,000. In 1960 he, 
will work 38 hours and produce $153,- 
000,000,000. 

The master key to this combination of 
rising output and more leisure is ma- 

















RATE MAKER ... the sort that summer never sees 
in a slump. The fellow who stays hot on the job 
... cool under the collar. Maybe ’cause you keep 
him that way with those bargains in boosted 
“off-season” output—R & M Exhaust Fans. 


abe Sah: iam 











GOLDEN GIRL ...the kind that’s worth her 
weight in the stuff, come summer. Terrific at the 
typewriter. Work always right—and right up to 
the bell! Could be you’ve wisely wilt-proofed her 
with a whirlwind R & M Air Circulator. 


Newsweek—O. C. Sweet 
Dewhurst’s U. S.: Promise and threats 





chinery—built of minerals, powered by 
natural resources. Between 1850 and 
1940, man-hours worked increased four- Md 

fold, while the national income multiplied 
sixteen times. Explanation: horsepower 
hours rose from 17,600,000,000 to 289,- 
000,000,000. Had water power not been 
harnessed, coal burned, and gasoline ex- 
ploded in combustion motors, it would 
have taken not 63,000,000 but 290,000,- 
_@@ 00 workers to produce the goods and 

services turned out in 1944. 

America’s resources are therefore piv- 
otal to its high production and standard 
of living. Their condition is shaky but 
— oo demands almost 

ained the national cupboard of zinc, eweerr 
lent havatie (aluminum ove}, high-arade EVERY-INCH EXECUTIVE . . . the type that gets 




















iron, and d t things done the year around! To him, the heat 

N cnn a chat Ww f isn’t something extra to battle. Not with that 

evertheless with re atively ree ac- handsome heat-chaser around, that front-office 
cess to world markets the United States 


favorite—the R & M De Luxe Fan. 


& 


should be able to satisfy its needs. Should 

politics interpose, it could still exploit 

ebenarginal reserves and develop substi- 
es. 

The potential for high production is 
there, and so is the need. To meet the 
minimum standards for health and de- 

@ °ency in food, clothing, shelter, medical 





FREE! 


R & M Fan Folder No. 
1950 and the name of 
your nearest distribu- 
tor will be sent on re- 
quest. Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Fan Sales Division, 
Springfield, Ohio; or 
Brantford, Ontario. 














} GARNIER 


LIQUEURS 
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Gulius 


LE 
SONS £.CO.INC 
ESTABLISHED 
1577 


60 Proof 


mw’ GARNIER nw 














(elgellol keel MOU el ay 
since 1859 


There is a difference in cor- 
dials, as you'll discover when 
you taste Garnier Liquewis. 


Specify Garnier and name 





Zell mm coh Zolali- milo h Zola 


WILE | Sold in America by 


_ Julius Wile Sons & ite 


oT wmranrens sunct 1077 149 New York « for-over 60 yea 




















BUSINESS 
care, and education for all Americans, 
1945 output must be raised 13 per cent, 
or from $177,000,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000,000, and the 1960 output 8 per cent, 
or from $202,000,000,000 to $219,000,- 
000,000. 


PRODUCTS: What's New 


For Unseen Audiences: Using the slo- 
gan “Radio Can Be Beautiful,” Earsaver 
of Burbank, Calif., is marketing a remote 
volume control that can be plugged into 
any radio to tune out commercials 
from across the room. 

For Hobbyists: Ray Lewis Associates, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., is manufacturing a 
metalworking bench tool that rivets, 
punches, bends, and cuts bars and rods 
up to 4 inch in thickness. 

For Gardeners: H-4 Emulsion Concen- 
trate, a DDT insecticide, can be so di- 
luted as to be harmless to delicate plants 
and domestic animals, according to the 
Charles Edwards Chemical Corp. of 
Philadelphia. 

For Cleaners: The Lever Brothers Co. 
has entered the synthetic-soap field with 
a detergent called Breeze, introduced in 
six Midwestern cities last week. 

For Conveyors: The United States 
Rubber Co. announced a conveyor belt 
—for hauling coaly iron ore, and similar 
bulky materials—which it claims is more 
than twice as strong as previous rubber- 
fabric belts. Nylon yarns give greater 
length-wise strength and Ustex, a cotton 
varn which was developed for wartime 
parachute ‘harnesses, increases crosswise 
flexibility. 

For Inventors: At the Chicago inven- 
tors’ exposition this week Perry C. Wen- 
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Phis horse does everything but whinny 


der of Minneapolis will show a hobby 
horse atop a pole mounted on heavy coil 
springs. A wide, metal base prevents the 
toy from tipping over . . . Another inven- 
tor has designed solid soft rubber fenders 
for automobiles. 

For Lighthouses: An experimental ‘ra- 
dar beacon to supplement lighthouses 
was delivered to the Coast Guard by the 
General Electric Co. Its: microwave sig- 
nals appear on a ship’s radar screen as 
a bright ray even when the coastline it- 
self is too lew to cast an image. 


os 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: In a sluggish market the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages closed at 168.85 
on April 28, down .65 for the week, and 
still close to the 1946 low of 163.12. 

Television: The New York brokerage 
house of Bache & Co. began a midday fi- 
nancial-news program on telévision sta- 
tion WABD. Programs, aimed at the gen- 
eral public,.will include talks by financial 
experts. 

Personnel: LaMott T. Cohu, chairman 
and general manager of Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc., was elected president ot 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., and 
Warren Lee Pierson, American Cable & 
Radio Corp. president, is the new chair- 
man of the board . . . Sewell Avery, Mont- 
gomery Ward chairman, and Robert E. 
Wood, chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
were elected councilors by the National 
Industrial Conference Board... W: 
Emlen Roosevelt became a partner in the 
investment-banking firm of Dick & Merle- 
Smith .. . The Wabash Railroad promot- 
ed president Norman B, Pitcairn to the 
newly created office of board chairman. 





7 Also... 


a REPORT to YOU 


i ... the Public 


. Wie HAVE JUST MADE our Annual Report to our 300,000 stockholder-owners. The high- 
i 





lights of the 1946 operations we believe will be of interest to our employees and customers 
—present and prospective, who make the operations possible. 




















































































































pa e produced 26.318.000 
Cities Service barrels of crude oil and sold 276.000.000.000 cu- 
completed 173 new oil bic feet of natural gas, 
wells. At the year end, 4.5 per cent higher 
Com anies they held leases on than the previous peak 
e Pp 4,000,000 acres of oil year of 1945, and 
and gas lands in the served 554,902 domes- 
4 e United States alone, of tic and industrial cus- 
ere I9A6 eee which 180,000 acres are tomers, 
now producing. 
y refined 57,613,000 bar- distributed 2.277.814,- transported 159.000.000 
rels of crude, produced Gili: Aina: bene: ob barrels of crude oil by 
by 27,974,000 barrels of ss ; pipeline, an increase of 
) Ke : electricity. Electric ~ = 
vil gasolene, an increase of ee i ce ie 10 per cent, and 7.844,- 
h 865,000 over 1945, eile protec ences 000 barrels of crude 
" Production of buta- paren yore ol be. and finished products 
a diene for synthetic rub- naihiets of aeiaailinieies ta by tanker, Five new 
ers ber also was up, and weer eomniinn te ships were added to the 
asphalt output in- dental . Cities Service fleet, and 
ras creased 44 per cent, @ four old ones retired. 
eS 
he sien ndimenannanmieiedia 
ig- 
as i 
. i marketed 2.500.000.000 
all H gallons of petroleum 
- 1 products, more than b ht baal { 
expended $33,000,000 ! half of it gasolene, also ae ne 
for new construction ! 148,000,000 gallons of consolidated funded 
VERT and acquisitions, bring- ! natural gasolene and debt, notes payable and 
tfras wvaee ing the total for 16 4 Various liquid hydro- preferred stocks out- 
AG | a < dui 7 carbons and 3,000.000 standing in the hands 
W- me Was oasis: CMR 7S ocateemen” | gallons of finished of the public to a 16 
85 SID war ane reconversion | chemicals, Cities Serv- =1718 [9 [10] us fiz fis ear total of $211. 
OO 9,000,000 H B a = 4 yea otal oO ’ 
to $459,000,000, H ice aviation products 444 [45 [16 | 17 [18 [19 |20}= 600,000 
ind i are used by 4 airlines y CED 2 ce 
H and by 37 airports in 28 
‘ s ss — 
age i il states, = SS 
’ fi- ae wiswcdacqhewmec 
sta- " 
ae BECAUSE OF THESE OPERATIONS, the Company is able customers, who purchased a third of a_ billion 
cia , , ‘ ; 
to report that despite many interruptions caused by _ dollars’ worth of our products and services during 
nan strikes and shortages in other industries, its net the year 1946. 
~ income on a consolidated basis was $27,253,000 in We appreciate this confidence and shall continue 
) H j 
pe 1946 as against $15,060,544 in 1945; net current to carry on the policy of the founders—to be con- 
sé assets up from $149,528,000 to $175,563,000 and _ stantly on the alert to improve the quality of prod- 
jit cash and government securities increased from ucts, and to service their use so that the customer 
= $144,208,000 to $175,614,000. will obtain better and better values from them. 
Co. The management, employees and dealers ree- The growing acceptance by the public of our 
onal ognize the source of their well-being — our 400 products attests the soundness of this policy. 
W. 
the 
orle- 
et CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
the 


nan. 


W. ALTON JONES, Presidens 








BOIL-PROOF 
PARCHMENT 
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If it seems unlikely that paper can be boiled 
without going to pieces, then you don’t 


know Patapar* Vegetable Parchment — 
the high wet-strength parchment. Patapar 
can be boiled in water for hours and re- 
main intact and strong. 


Patapar resists 
grease, too 


Grease-proofness is another of Patapar’s 
characteristics. When grease or oily things 
are wrapped in it, Patapar resists penetra- 
tion. Its outer surface keeps clean and 
appealing. Makes a package that’s pleasant 
to handle. 


Fills many needs 


Patapar is pure of texture. It has no odor. 
No taste. As a food wrapper it protects 
such products as butter, meats, fish, tamales, 
cheese, shortening, frozen foods. 

In other fields Patapar is used for lining 
motor oil containers, packaging cottonseed 
oil compounds, for soap mold liners, as a 
replacement material for oiled silk, for 
making hair waving pads. These are typical 
examples. 


Beautiful printing 


Patapar can be printed beautifully with 
brand names and designs. We do the print- 
ing economically in our own plants which 
are specially equipped for printing Patapar 
in one or more colors — 
by letterpress or offset 
lithography. 


BUSINESS MEN: For more in- 
formation about Patapar 
and its applications write 


on your business letterhead 
for booklet N. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Potapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco? 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 
France on a Quiet Volcano 
, by HENRY HAZLITT 
, \ 
, _—_ experts here tell The great official overvaluation of 
§ vou that the key to France’s economic the franc has made many imports 
problem is coal; others insist that the cheap in terms of francs, but French 
} real key is currency, Certainly, both — exports, including tourism, are ver 
problems strike the visitor on his first high priced in terms of foreign cur- 
dav. Shortage of coal means shortage — rencies. This reduces and discourage: | 
of electric power. At night the streets | French exports. It makes France mor 
of Paris are dark. The currency chaos dependent on outside Joans, principally 
is equally evident in the from the United States, to 
bundles of ill-assorted bills continue its imports. 
one is forced to carry in de- Despite such policies, 
nominations ranging from some lines of production 
five to one thousand francs have recovered astonishing 
each. An unpretentious res- ly. Iron and steel output ii 
taurant meal costs around February are 85 per cent of 
500 francs; a really good the 1938 average, but .18¢ 
meal, 1,000 francs and up. per cent of the output i: 
At the official exchange rate, February 1946. Automobile 
this means from about $4 to output in February was 80 
well above $8, Even trans- per cent of the 1938 average 
lated at the present black- _ andalmost double that of th 
market rate of slightly less than 200 — corresponding month in 1946. Produc 
francs to a dollar, meals and most tion of coal in February was actuall, 
items of.clothing soar far above New 108 per cent of the monthly averag: 
York levels. in 1938 and is now around 115 pe: 
The franc has an internal purchas- cent. But France normally import: 
ing power on official indexes of Jess about one-third of its coal, and coai 
than one-eighth its value in 1938. Al- imports in February were only 34 pe 
lowing for black-market prices, food- cent of the 1938 figure. Coal is still 
stuffs are more than thirteen times as the chief bottleneck in French _pro- 
high as in 1938. Today, the franc is duction. . 
worth only one-fortieth of what it was High hopes are placed by the French 
in 1914 in terms of dollars, and perhaps in a plan drafted by Jean Monnet, 
only one-hundredth in terms of goods, which was approved by the Blum 
This long-term decline has meant the Cabinet in January. It calls, among 
steady erosion of the French middle other things, for a balanced budget, a 
class, with its conservative capitalist 48-hour week, and modernization o! 
» psychology and traditional habits of | “kev resources”—coal, electricity, steel. 
thrift, cement, agricultural machinery, an 
transport. But the political obstacle. 
The budget continues unbalanced. _ to its serious application are great, par- 
The volume of money in circulation — ticularly as concerns the budget. It 
continues to mount. Prices, especially depends also on substantial credits 
of foodstuffs, mount with it. The from the United States. 
Blum orders for a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in prices caused a momentary ar- The fate of French economy rests 
’ rest in this upward movement. But today mainly on political factors. The 
for the most part French’'price controls chief of these is the strength of the 
are ignored or evaded. Where some Left, above all of the Communists. 
of them are seriously enforced they dis- Communists occupy key posts in the 
rupt deliveries and distort production. government. They domihate the most 
Farmers are called upon, for ex- powerful Jabor union, Conféderation 
ample, to deliver all their wheat above Générale du Travail. For reasons 
certain deductions for seed and farm of international policy, Communists 
consumption to authorized agencies at now play “conservative,” work for 
official prices. But the price of wheat increased labor output, restrain wage 
is fixed too low in relation to actual demands, discourage strikes, sometimes 
prices received for meal or other ce- even break strikes; but these tactics 
reals. The result is that farmers have may be reversed at any moment. The 
been wastefully feeding wheat to live- _ French are no longer defeatist in spirit. 
stock. This reduces the amount avail- But they live like inhabitants of a town 
able for direct human consumption — built on the sides of a volcano, spec- 
and adds to the difficulties arising from —_ulating uneasily in sidewalk cafés on 
the destruction of one-third of France’s the meaning of the rumbles beneath 
| sown wheat by last winter’s frosts. their feet. | 
t aimee 
























































This four-wheel Highway Trailer 
was an early model built for 
National Tea Co. Note the con- 
trast with the new Highway 
Trailer, one of the fleet recently 
delivered to National Tea Co, 





1917-1947 


30 years of 


\ Highway Trailer Progress! 


IGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 

was organized in Edgerton, 
Wisconsin, on May 1, 1917. Its 
first plant was an old wagon works, 
Its first trailer was a two-wheeler 
of one-cow capacity, _ 

Thirty years and two wars later, 
the company has grown to include 
modern factories at Edgerton and 
Stoughton, Wisconsin. The newly 
enlarged Edgerton plant has 
400,000 square feet of floor space 
- and its own foundry, forge, and 
machine shops. From the begin- 
ning, Highway Trailers have been 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at Edgerton, Wis. ¢ Stoughton, Wis. 


Commercial Truck Trailers * Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 





manufactured rather than being 
merely assembled. 

During 30 years of continuouy 
trailer manufacturing, Highway 
Trailer engineering standards have} 
always been of the highest. There: 
has never been any compromise 
with quality. Today, on every 
U. S. highway, Highway Trailers 
are breezing along in every type 
of motor transport service, earning 
profits for their owners. Write to- 
day for illustrated color booklets. 
Learn why it pays to let your 
next trailers be Highways! 









This was the first Highway Trailer 
with a rated capacity of one cow, 
Sold at the county fair in 1917, u 
is still in use, “ 


HIGHWAY 


AMERICA’S QUALITY 


TRAILERS 
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International Associated Press Photos 


World Council leaders Florovsky (left), Visser ’t Hooft (top), and Boegner 


Toward World Church Unity 


After Charles A. Lindbergh flew the 
Atlantic in 1927, Mrs. C. F. Kettering was 
discussing the flight with her husband, re- 
search vice president of the General Mo- 
tors Corp. “Isn’t it wonderful,” she said, 
“that he did it all alone!” “Yes,” Dr. Ket- 
tering remarked dryly, “but it would 
have been much more wonderful if he’d 
done it with a committee.” 

The 44 delegatés laughed when a 
speaker told the story, but it struck home. 
For the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, meeting 
April 22-25 at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., had 
to steer its way through a sea of conces- 
sions and paper work. At their first 
United States meeting, these men from 
sixteen countries were trying to make 
plans for the largest Christian conclave 
ever called—the first World Council as- 
sembly. To date, 105 churches in 35 
countries across the world from India to 
Yugoslavia have agreed to send _ repre- 
sentatives to the 1948 meeting. It will be 
the culmination of ten vears’ work—unity 
long envisioned but disrupted by the 
second world war. 

At last week’s provisional sessions, the 
delegates announced that the WCC as- 
sembly will be held at Amsterdam from 
Aug. 22 to Sept. 5, 1948. The general 
theme will be “Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design.” Some 450 official delegates will 
attend with more than 600 accredited 
visitors. British and American churches 
will send 150 representatives, and the 
continental churches of Europe 110. 


At the opening Buck Hill Falls session, 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft,* 47, WCC gen- 
eral secretary at Geneva, hastened to as- 
sure the delegates that the World Coun- 
cil is not “an Anglo-Saxon organization.” 
Eastern Orthodox churches (allotted 
about 85 assembly seats) are responding 
in a “gratifying” way, he said, and Pa- 
triarch Alexei of Moscow is considering 
affiliation. Greek Orthodox bodies have 
already entered as full members. 

The secretary's words were strength- 
ened by the visit, as an observer, of the 
Most Rev. Theophilus, Archbishop of San 
Francisco, and Metropolitan of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church in the United 
States (not at present in communion with 
Moscow). Moreover, Prof. Georges Flo- 
rovsky, representing the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in Exile, Paris, took an active 
part in the deliberations. 

Church and Press: The hottest con- 
troversy of the meeting raged over press 
coverage of the 1948 assembly. Accord- 
ing to proposals, the plenary sessions 
would be open to the press, but not the 
discussions of the sectional meetings— 
where controversial debates might take 
place. The American delegates backed a 
strong plea by Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of New York that all ses- 
sions be opened. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft and 
European members like Dr. George K. A. 
Bell, Bishop of Chichester, England, were 
violently opposed, contending that free- 
dom of argument would be endangered. 





*Pronounced. Visser Tuhft, a contraction of the 
Dutch Visser het Hooft, meaning “head fisher.” 











The debate ended up in the air, with the 
press still barred from smaller meetings, 
The hope was expressed, however, that 
the publicity committee, under Charles 
P. ‘Taft, Federal Council of Churches 
president, “may find a way” to admit the 
press to all sessions. 

Other highlights of last week’s WCC 
meetings: 


@ Dr. Marc Boegner, 66, president of the 
French Evangelical Church, and chair- 
man of the meetings, read in French from 
the Epistles of Paul at the opening wor- 
ship service. French, English, and Ger- 
man will be the official languages at the 
Amsterdam assembly. 


@ Dr. J. Hutchison Cockburn  (pro- 
nounced Coburn) of Scotland, WCC re- 
construction director, expressed worry 
over the state of European youth. The 
Christian church, he said, is not as 
“eager” as the. Communists. “Commu- 
nism,” he added, “can’t be argued down, 
it must be lived down.” 


@ The Provisional Committee agreed that 
the United Nations and UNESCO should 
be invited to send observers to Amster- 
dam, and that the WCC should make 
every effort to cooperate with these world 
groups. The new WCC Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs 
(NEwswEEK, Aug. 19, 1946) is working 
toward this end. 

@ In presenting the financial report, 
Georges Lombard, treasurer of the new 
Ecumenical Institute at Geneva (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 4, 1946), stated that the 
World Council spent $3,000,000 in 1946. 
Of this amount, 82 per cent came from 
American church contributions. 


oe 


Rebirth of St. Sergius 


For almost six centuries, the Troitzko- 
Sergyevskaya Lavra, or Trinity Monastery 
of St. Sergius, was one of Russia’s most 
important and richest religious houses. 
Only the Lavra at Kiev ranked above it. 
Situated about 40 miles north of Moscow, 
St. Sergius became a state museum after 
the 1917 revolution. In 1946, the Soviet 
Government reopened the monastery. 
The 35 Orthodox monks who took it over 
have full use of the buildings, but pay no 
rent to the state—still the owner. 

Visitors to the Moscow conference 
brought back word last week that the 
Lavra is now being readied as a residence 
for Patriarch Alexei of Moscow, head of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. The high- 
est religious school for priests at Moscow 
is also scheduled to move there. More- 
over, the government has just approved 
a program for restoring the monastery in 
the next seven vears at a cost of 21,000,- 
000 rub'es (about $4,000,000). 

Some observers see the Soviet’s restora- 
tion of St. Sergius as proof of the deep- 
seated religious feeling of the Russian 
people. Others suggest that the Lavra 
will be turned into a show place to con- 
vince skeptical foreigners that freedom ot 
religion has been restored in Russia. 


The’ 



















THE UNIVERSAL ‘JEEP ’ 
SPEEDS UP CONSTRUCTION 








“I don’t know how we'd get along without our 















It’s the all hicl 

zko- ‘Jeep’,” says Lee Shrewsbury, of Schneider & f bY f e a -purpose venicie 

tery & Shrewsbury, Toledo construction firm. Here their ‘ 

most # “Jeep” is, taking cement blocks in from the street, for b U ilders an d contractors 

uses. across a muddy, churned-up building site. 

e it. You can’t beat the “Jeep” for real help on construction jobs. 

‘OW, P . . . . 

yrs It negotiates muddy, churned-up building sites—saves time 

oviet in scouting around the project, takes tools and materials 

yor right where they are needed. It has 4-wheel drive for 

Ly no heavy going or off-the-road travel; uses 2-wheel drive on 
street or highway. With three power-take-off points that 

-* operate many types of equipment, the “Jeep” serves as a 

lence mobile power unit that always gets to the job. This versatile, 

. “ all-purpose vehicle is doing a hundred different kinds of 

ie work for builders and contractors everywhere. See it today. 

More- 


roved 
ery in 
.000,- 









stora- 
deep- grading and cleaning up after jobs, as well as a 
issian pick-up and tow truck. We often carry loads of 
Lavra 1200 Ibs. or pull trailers of 21% tons.” 

» con- 


| “WILLYS-OVERLAND Makers of America’s Most Useful Vebiele 


Howard Schneider, Shrewsbury’s partner, says, TH E UNI VERSAL 
“Our ‘Jeep’ is never idle. We use it for digging, 









Sloe... 


SET THE STAGE 
FOR SALES! --.. 





FOR “SALES PUNCH” ON 
| THE MERCHANDISE! 





(Modern stores need two types 










of Lighting...for their two types 
of lighting requirements. And 
they get both types with GUTH 
Lighting. For “ALL-OVER” illumin- 
ation, GUTH Fluorescents provide 
clear, inviting, easy visibility. 





And for spotlight emphasis on 
feature merchandise displays 
GUTH Hy-liters deliver the punch 


that counts where it’s needed ! 





Depend on GUTH Luminaires for 
Store Lighting. They are design- 
ed for smart, modern appearance 
...and for efficient, dependable 


performance. 


For the soundest advice on Plan- 
ned GUTH Lighting, call on the 
Lighting Engineers with 





THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. \ 
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Another Score for Satan 
by JOHN LARDNER 


A couple of weeks ago I was 
ready to take for my hero of the spring 
season Mr. Joseph Baksi of Kulpmont, 
Pa., the world’s most prudent prize- 
fighter. Mr. Baksi, as you probably re- 
member, is the man who, when asked 
if he wanted to fight Joe Louis in New 
York next June, replied “What for?” 
and made a date to meet 
someone else in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I perceive from my Rand- 
McNally globe, junior size, 
that if he had done a 
thorough job of getting as 
far away from Louis as pos- 
sible, Mr. Baksi would have 
selected some point in or 
around Tibet. However, 
Louis is given to fluctuating 
without notice from the 
East Coast to California, which brings 
him dangerously near to Asia, and on 
the whole I suppose Mr. Baksi is as 
secure on both flanks in Central Eu- 
rope as anywhere else. 

Joseph is a rough, willing club fight- 
er. Unlike many another club fighter 
—King Levinsky, Charlie Retzlaff, Al 
Ettore, Natie Mann, Eddie Simms, 
Johnny Paychek, Al McCoy, and Jack 
Roper are names that leap to mind— 
he does not think that this qualifies 
him to fight Louis. I admire his com- 
mon sense and discretion, and I con- 
sider him a public benefactor as well 
as a farsighted consulter of the best 
interests of his wife and children. 


That being the case, I was pre- 
pared, as I say,.to make the man my 
model and pursue his policies of tact 
and prudence as far as I was able. It 
wasn't far. The devil, ranging up from 
his traditional position a few yards 
behind me, got my ear and mentioned 
the fact that the Kentucky Derby 
would be run May 3rd. He counseled 
me to pick a winner. I demurred. You 
have read, in your Milton and your 
Bunyan, of these terrible struggles be- 
tween mortal men and the tempter. 
This time the dialogue (expurgated, 
naturally, to make it suitable for ap- 
pearance in a family publication) ran 
about as follows: 

Q. Go ahead, you white-livered, un- 
natural - - - - - - . Pick a winner. 

A. Please leave me. I am commun- 
ing with the spirit of Joseph Baksi. 

Q.------ Baksi. Commune with 
him on your own time. Bear in mind 
that the topmost thunderbolts of the 
turf are about to burst from the bar- 


} rier at mellow old Churchill Downs 











NEWSWEEK Max 
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RA 
¥ Ri 
+ into 
a rich 
~~ Kent 
in the Run for the Roses’ and the \— > “for 
Hundred Grand. ; 1. oss 
A. You stole that phrase from Maj. vind 
William Corum, of The N. Y. Journal a 
American. on: 
Q. So what? So Corum should carry mn 
insurance. Listen, you rat, are you go- class: 
ing to lay down on the public? Where wane 
is your pride? Who picked lace 
Assault in 1946 and Johns- an 
town in 1939? for y 
A. Trackman, in The all th 
Morning Telegraph. hous 
Q. I don’t care where you {7 spac 
heard about them, you } 7 Fc 
picked them too. Success 4 | parti 
like that should go to your early 
head like wine. there 
A. Wine doesn’t go to my they 
head, old boy. I remember 5 ¢ 
one time in Toledo, Ohio, didn’ 
during prohibition, I drank three the | 
quarts of ... versi 
° ee Forget Toledo. serve 
Remember mellow’ old Churchill and 
Downs. Remember 1939 and 1946. whis! 
A. Yes, but listen, old sporting life, H 
what about 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, their 
1944, 1945, and, tor that matter, whid 
1938, 1937 eee with 
Q. Nobody noticed. Don’t give it a wate 
thought. Track conditions were impos- )}7@} janx 
sible. Horses were bleeding. Form ran \7@ the { 
for Sweeney. The jockeys pulled em. {9} and ( 
The camera lied. I was talking to a ones: 
big owner, a man who has forgotten pum 


more about horses than you'll ever 
know—and he told me he couldn't even 
pick his teeth in those years. Besides, 
there is some reason to believe you 
were misquoted. So never ‘mind all 
that. This is your last chance to pick 
the winner of the Kentucky Derby of 
1947. If you pass it up, and the camel 
you have in mind happens to win it 
all, what will you do? Jump off a 
Staten Island ferry with a bag of bricks 
in your hand. I know you, pally. You 
have to make a pick. Then, if the 
thing loses, you grow a beard and take 
a few weeks in the hills and when you 
come back, nobody remembers noth- 
ing. They are lynching some other 
bum. I seen it a million times. Con- 
fucius said it. I always say it. I said it 
to Mabel yesterday. Here’s the entry 
list. Get going. 


As in every other wrestling 
match of this description, the winner 
was Beelzebub in straight falls. And 
the winner of the Derby, now that I 
think of it, is Phalanx. How I happen 
to know is my own secret, and so is my 
mailing address from next week on. 
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. SPORTS 


RACING: Derby Day 


q Right on the dot, they began moving 
) into Louisville two weeks ago. The very 
rich and famous ones took suites at the 
Kentucky Hotel, as some of them have 
every year for a long time. Others could 
afford the rates at the Brown: $10 per 
day per person, and two persons to every 
room. 


. 
: If they had the cash, they might even 








PICK A FREIGHT CAR J 
from 1 to 30,000! “¢@ 


get a whole house or an apartment for 
© themselves. The newspapers carried 
classified ads of Louisville residents who 
were “taking a trip” and had “a lovely 
place” to rent for a week or so. The 
comparatively poor, who had been hoping 
tor years that they would get a look at 
all this some day, crowded into boarding- 
houses and tourist camps until even bare 
space in a hallway could find a buyer. 
For the rich, the round of cocktail 
Ss parties and formals-got fully under way 
early this week. For the plainer people 
™ there were plenty of juke joints, where 
they could buy a nickel cup of coffee for 
25 cents if they had a reservation and 
didn’t mind paying a cover charge. On 
the big day, everyone would have some 

% version of the city’s traditional breakfast, 
4 served about 11:30, costing up to $7.50, 

9 and leading off with a mint julep or 
whisky sour. 

Horses, Horses: Wherever they were, 
| their talk was all about horses: On Trust, 
which had been flown in from California 
with enough California hay, oats, and 
water for weeks; the stretch-driving Pha- 
lanx and his cunning rider Eddie Arcaro; 
\@ the fine morning workouts of Jet Pilot 

m. \@ and Cosmic Bomb, and Double Jay’s poor 
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) 4 {q ones; and the warm-up victories scored by 











Look at the map below of the Erie 
System—over 2000 miles of railroad. 
Picture as many as 30,000 freight 
cars moving back and forth over 
these tracks at any one time. Every 
day, about 4000 cars are delivered 
to consignees and to connecting rail- 
roads; every day about 4000 more 
cars are received by the Erie from 
connecting railroads and on-line 
shippers. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING .THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 








































Yet with all those constantly moving 
cars, the Erie can tell a shipper 
promptly where his car is, and when 
it is due to arrive at destination! 
This service is made possible by a 
unique and modern teletype system 
... typical of progressive, precision 
railroading ... the kind of railroad- 
ing which in this and many, many 
other ways means better service 
for Erie shippers, 
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Behind every bottle is the quality-tradition 
of Park & Tilford and the knowledge gained in 


over a century of experience. That is why it is— 


“the finest-lasling 7 : 
Ye 7G) type Me , 


PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y.» 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - 86.8 PROOF : 
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Faultless. There was even the usual 
groany talk claiming that it was too early 
to tell about a three-year-old. 

This Saturday, rich and poor will go 
out along Third Street to Churchill 
Downs. For some of the 100,000 or more 
people on hand, $136.50 boxes will fur- 
nish an excellent view. For many others, 
there will be little more than a glimpse 
of the show they had wondered about for 
years. Between them, they will bet about 
a million dollars on what they think. 

In two minutes the cause of this two- 
week transformation of a city—the 73rd 
Kentucky Derby, run without a break 
since 1875—will be over and mint juleps 
will still move briskly at $1.25 a copy. 
Disregarding the spending at the track, 
the Louisville Chamber of Commerce 
guessed that the visitors would leave be- 
hind $1,750,000, a little more than usual. 


oe 


BASEBALL: Hack of the Cubs 


Rogers Hornsby, who was manager of 
the Chicago Cubs‘then, didn’t like him at 
first because he was always smiling. To 
the Hornsby school, a kid couldn't do 
that and play winning baseball. Hornsby 
eased up on him, after discovering that 
an old-fashioned cud of chewing tobacco 
made him look as if he were grinning 
even when he wasn’t, and Stanley Hack 
got into 72 games in 1932. 

But ’ Hornsby’s successor, Charley 
Grimm, sent the baby-faced third base- 
man back to the bushes the following 
year, partly because of that smile. “May- 
be he'll learn to wipe it off in Albany,” 
Grimm snapped. When he returned late 
in the season, Hack hadn’t changed a bit. 
Since then, his constancy in all things 
has added up to quite a career. 

At 37, he still looks much younger than 
his age. His name, occupying third base 
and the lead-off batting spot, has been 
the most inevitable detail of Cub box 
scores. On a club that has had its full 
share of controversy, Hack has never got 
in dutch with the press or the fans. Only 
twice have umpires thumbed him out 
of a game, and both times Hack admitted 
later: “I guess I was wrong, at that.” 

Every year, rookies have been able to 
count on his advice and kindness, even 
when they were after his job. The sim- 
plest explanation comes from Manager 
Grimm: “Stanislaus has always played 
with and for the team.” 

Known Quantity: For Grimm’s an- 
nual pennant calculations, Hack has been 
virtually a set of figures that could be 
put down before the season started. In a 
typical three-year stretch, his totals were 
195, 191, and 191 in hits; 23, 2! and 
23 in errors, and 109, 112, and 101 in 
runs scored. Slick and steady in the field, 
“Stash” has averaged .305 at bat since he 
came back from Albany and has never 
finished much on either side of that figure. 

In 1945, he became the first modem 
Cub to make 2,000 hits as a Cub. When 
the present season began, he was only 
94 games short of Pie Traynor’s all-time 
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record of playing 1,864 games at third 
base. He would be much closer to the 
record if a curling liner hadn’t laid him 
up for a long time last year with a frac- 
tured thumb. Last Saturday he sprained 
his ankle sliding home. But Grimm thinks 
he is a cinch to set a new mark: “There’s 
a lot of baseball left in Stanislaus.” 

For that, some credit is due Hack’s con- 
stancy off the field. During the season 
he gets eight or nine hours’ sleep every 
night, reads a lot of mysteries, and goes 
to the movies, especially when comedies 
or animal pictures are being shown. Dur- 
ing the winter he goes in for hunting and 





Associated Press 


Hack: As steady as his smile 


| golf, and spends a lot of time with his 


wife and three children in their seven- 
room bungalow in Sacramento, Calif. 
The bungalow and a cattle ranch were 
bought on his Cub salary, which has 
been pegged at $12,000 for years, and 
four World Series cuts. In the past he 
picked up a little extra from testimonials, 
and his teammates kidded him about 
always ordering Wheaties for breakfast. 
This year, the cereal company didn’t 
sign him up, possibly because it thought 
that at his age, a curling liner would be 
the finish of his star days. But at the close 
of last week Hack was tied for the 1947 
Cubs’ hitmaking leadership. He was still 
ordering Wheaties for breakfast, too. 


Happy and Larry 


When Baseball Commissioner Happy 
Chandler suspended Leo Durocher 
(Newsweek, April 21), he clamped a 
gag on all parties involved. President 
Larry MacPhail of the Yankees ignored 
it. He was quoted as saying the suspen- 
0n was unjustified; he also was reported 
to be trying to line up other magnates 
‘gainst Chandler. Last Friday, Chandler 
ordered him to appear at the commis- 
floner's Cincinnati office this week. 
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It’s a dangerous habit to accept 
ALL of today’s higher costs. For many controllable 
costs can be profitably reduced by simplifying 
systems and procedures throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One typical company replaced their 
rule-of-thumb purchasing procedures with an in- 
tegrated Remington Rand system. Results: 


1 Analysis of sources of supply, past prices, and 
delivery performance has been; streamlined with 
Kardex visible control. Executive and clerical 
overtime has been sharply reduced. 


2 Expediting and delivery follow-up has become 
automatic through the use of Visible Tip follow- 
up folders. More time and money saved! 

3 Point-of-use record protection has combined ree- 
ord safety with operating efficiency. 

Whether your costs are high in sales . . inventory 

.. production . . or ledger .. Remington Rand sim- 

plified systems can pay you extra savings by reduc- 

ing controllable costs. For our free 96-page systems 
analysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 

write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., NY 10. 
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Try Royal Banquet-Enjoy Authentic 


Old-World Flavor and Aroma! 


ro find real pleasure in accepting this friendly chal- 
lenge to compare ROYAL BANQUET with your favorite 
imported brands. Particular drinkers rate this superior 
American product with the finest old-world whisky. And 
the price advantage is substantial. Here are the facts: 


1. In ROYAL BANQUET, half the malt whisky used is 
imported from Scotland and half is produced in America. 


2. To produce ROYAL BANQUET in the Scotch way, 
we imported and set up a complete pot still. 


3. American malts used in ROYAL BANQUET are made 
from barley dried over peat fires. The malt whiskies are 
blended with grain neutral spirits. 


Ask for ROYAL BANQUET by name at better bars and 
package stores. ; 
GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


The Malt Whisky in this product is Four Years Old—35% Malt W hisky; 


4% Imported, 171/4% Domestic; 65% Grain Neutral Spirits—86 Proof 


Royal BANQUET 


: VAL wth ype VW hishy 
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Critics’ Choice » Whi 

The New York Drama Critics Circle, " Ge 
which last year was unable to select a 7} Music 
‘best play” because of its voting rules a long 
(Newsweek, April 15, 1946), inaugu- J tain it 


rated a new voting procedure last week | 4 order 
and named Arthur Miller’s “All My Sons” [3 and r 
the best play of the 1946-47 season, [7 gentle 
Under the new rules, if a play does © 


; : Roe ™ were 
not receive a simple majority on the 5 9% p 
first ballot it is voted upon proportion- B% wome 
ately among all the plays nominated. Bi eratio 


Miller's postwar drama nosed out Eugene jn De 
O’Neill’s “The Iceman Cometh,” on the 


proportional ballot. The critics also oa | 
voted Jean-Paul Sartre’s fantasy “No symp] 
Exit” the best foreign play, and “Briga- missio 
doon” the best musical. year-c 
: aod es Anc 
Jump Jim Crow m) Virgir 
For more than a year, Actors Equity a 
Association, along with the Dramatists’ Too 1 
Guild, has been bitter about anti-Negro Pon 
bias in ‘legitimate theaters. Last week oh 
Equity finally did something about it. “Wh 
The union expressed amazement “that ati : 
in the capital of a great nation . . . the rs “ 
only legitimate theater should operate on sor 


a Jim Crow policy,” and served notice on we 4 
the National Theater in Washington that folk 
it had a year of grace, or until June 1, ws 
1948, to end its current discrimination & Fo 
and admit Negroes, If the ultimatum is (gy ‘dic: 
not complied with, Equity will forbid its Born 
members to play the house. comfo 
First reaction to this edict came from 9 he ca 
the League of New York Theaters, which g Posed 
claimed that such a ban would violate Vienn 


the union’s contract. Marcus Heiman, op- 7 dl 
erator of the National Theater, had no 7m Pen 
comment, but his position in the past has fg CMe! 


been that he would admit Negroes only broug 
if they were also admitted throughout Negre 
Washington. It looked like the beginning based 


of a showdown fight. a leat 
ad Festiv 

r ie folk n 

Earthbound Miracle positic 
It is hard to imagine what was going Pov 


on in Ferenc Molnar’s mind when he fim “lec 
wrote “Miracle in the Mountains.” What- i Magn 
ever it was, it is not apparent in the cur- ji “Earl 
rent New York production, which rattles 
around in a pseudo-Carpathian atmos- 
phere and tells, with a minimum of dra- 
matic interest, a story of divine interfer- 
ence in a murder trial. The message seems 
to be that man’s reason is not infallible, a 
point hardly likely to stir up much con- 
troversy these days. 

The acting is generally embarrassing 
in its ineptness, with only Victor Kilian as 
the omniscient attorney coming anywhere 
near a persuasive performance, The 
others, among whom are Julie Haydon, 
Frederic Tozere, and E. A. Krumschmidt, 


merely rush around and pretend they are 
displaying emotion. (MIRACLE IN THE 
Mountains. By Ferenc Molnar. Archer 


King and Harrison Woodhull, producers. Gi mub- 
Ferenc Molnar, director.) Wher 
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MUSIC 


White Top Symphony 


a Geographically and spiritually, .the 
. 73 Music Hall in Detroit on April 23 looked 
; along way away from White Top Moun- 
. 4 ain in Virginia, where blue jeans are the 
- | 9 order of the day and a fiddle is a fiddle 
> [3 and not a violin. Karl Krueger and the 
. [2 gentlemen of the Detroit Symphony 
s ©) were all in white tie and tails. About 
e 95 per cent of the audience were 
L 





women, the ladies of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, then meeting 


e in Detroit for their biennial convention. 
e In a box sat the man whose symphony 
0 was to receive its world premiére, a 
0 symphony which the federation had com- 
1- BH) missioned a long fifteen years ago: 64- 


year-old John Powell. 
And what had White Top Mountain, 
Virginia, to do with that night in the 
Music Hall in Detroit? Simply that the 
7: spirit of the folk festivals at White 
Top Mountain was the essence of John 
Powell’s symphony, for Powell. believes 
ck that “all art is based on folk art.” 
“When perfumed and spiced sophisti- 
cation is having its day,” says Virginia’s 


he first citizen of music, “there is decadence 
pri in the arts. Then a reversal takes place, 
_ and there is a period of tremendous 
ri folk revival, as now.” 

. Folk Music Magnet: Powell has 


dedicated his career to this proposition. 


its (aq Bom and brought up in Richmond amid 
~ i comfortable and cultivated surroundings, 
om 4 be can’t remember when he was not ex- 
ich [posed to folk music. His piano studies in 
late | Vienna under the great Leschetizky did 
op- jag not change him. Neither did his Euro- 
no mq pean and American tours as a famous 
has pg Concert pianist. The composition which 
nly aq brought him his first renown, “Rhapsodie 
wm Négre” (for piano and orchestra) was 
ning based on Negro folk themes. He became 
a leader at the White Top Mountain 
Festivals, and his research and belief in 
folk music were evident in all his com- 
positions. 
oing Powell says, however, that he is “no 
1 he fim Collector of folk music—I’m a sort of a 


yhat- (WM Magnet and these things come to me.” 
cure Earl Brand,” the main theme of the 


attles HH symphony’s third movement, was first 


{mos- Jam Printed in a Sir Walter Scott work, and is 
-dra- {9 known not only in England and Scotland, 
erfer- MM but also in the Scandinavian countries 
seems (and in America—proving, says Powell, 
ble, a ‘the universality of folk music.” 

con- The only person Powell ever knew to 
play “Fine Times at Our House,” used in 
the fourth movement, was Uncle Jim 
jan as Hi Chisholm of Albemarle County. Uncle 


ve jim, who is now dead, was a descendant 


i Italian stonecutter brought to the 
ted States by Thomas Jefferson to 
‘a “Pervise stonecutting at the University 
ry art Wi" Virginia, And another tune appearing 

THE #1 the symphony, “Old Salt River,” is the 
rcher Wi favorite of a red-haired, freckle-faced, 


cers. Hi mub-nosed Virginian named Hezzie Pigg. 
When Powell took this one to England 


issing 
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Help feed famished muscles 
with fresh invigorating blood! 


@ When muscles seem to shout with pain after unaccustomed exercise, 
get busy! Help nature feed them a supply of fresh blood for renewed 
energy. You see tired muscles are often famished muscles—your extra 

exercise has burned up their nourishment required for your work. 
But rub those muscles with famous Absorbine Jr. and you step up 
your local circulation. Fresh blood 
supplies fresh nourishment and at the 
same time helps carry away irritating 
fatigue acids. Yes, get Absorbine Jr. 
today—this famous formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other scientifically 
chosen ingredients from many lands. 
Help tired muscles become supple 
again. You feel relaxed and ready 
to go. At all drugstores, $1.25 
a bottle.  W.F. Young, Inc. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
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3,350 Pages 
600,000 Entries 


A century ago, G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany bought the exclusive rights 
to publish Webster’s Dictionary. 
Through the years, with each new 
edition, Merriam has constantly en- 
larged the scope and usefulness of 
Noah Webster’s original work, until 
today the names MERRIAM and 
WEBSTER are equally important in 
identifying “The Supreme Author- 
ity.’ The genuine Webster always 
bearsthename“A Merriam-Webster” 
on the binding and title page. Ask 
your dealer for WEBSTER’S NEw IN- 
TERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition—the great unabridged Mer- 
riam-Webster. G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 


E.C. O'BRIEN’ 


has switched to 
Calvert because . 
Calvert is pre-war quality 






















*of 926 Ashley Ave., Charleston, S. C. 


CALVERT RESERVE Blended Whiskey 
— 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 


| To Today's Educators and Students ” 


__NEWSWEEK’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
| offers a unique program of time-saving 


study services—graphic visual alds— up- 
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FABIAN 


Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photograpbers 

New York Boston « Chicago® Phila * Balto * Washington 

Bradford Bachrach ¢ Photograpber of Women 





"For full detaits write NEWSWEEK'S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
| 182 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 8.¥. 
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with him, incidentally, it became quite 
popular—but as “Mr. Pigg’s Tune.” 

The Detroit critics were mixed in their 
reaction to the work which has absorbed 
all of Powell's time for the last fifteen 
years. Russell McLauchlin in The News 
commented that its 50-odd-minute length 
was “overlong.” J. Dorsey Callaghan in 
The Free Press, however, was most favor- 
able. “A distilled spirit of the entire field 
of folk music,” he wrote, ‘ . an ex- 
cursion in extended beauty.” 


a 


Movies for Music Lovers 


Almost 30,000,000 persons paid their 
way into the so-called “serious” music at- 
tractions offered in this country last ‘year. 
Apparently eying this potential market, 
the producers of two new movies have 
made music the raison d’étre for their of- 
ferings. “Carnegie Hall” is American- 
made—right in that New York citadel of 
music—and “The Barber of Seville” is 
Italian-born. Both deserve good marks for 
trying. 

Getting a spot in “Carnegie Hall” was 
almost every concert artist’s dream. But 
paradoxical as it may seem to Boris Mor- 
ros and William LeBaron, the picture’s 
producers, there are actually too many 
people in the act—even if they are Walter 
Damrosch, Bruno Walter, Lily Pons, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Risé Stevens, Artur 
Rodzinski, Artur Rubinstein, Jan Peerce, 
Ezio Pinza, Jascha Heifetz, Fritz Reiner, 
Leopold Stokowski, Vaughn Monroe, 
Harry James, the New York Philhar- 
monic Quintet, and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, to say nothing of 
a group of Hollywood actors, headed 
by Marsha Hunt, William Prince, and 
Frank McHugh. 

Besides presenting 2 hours and 14 min- 
utes of samples of the music—and its 
makers—associated with “The House That 
Music Built” from its opening in 1891 
until the here and now, “Carnegie Hall” 





has a story. This tale, enacted by the 


Musicians Heifetz and Reiner share a “Carnegie Hall” set with Comedian McHugh 





Hollywood contingent, is too saccharine 


and phony to appeal to much of anybody | 


—the average movie-going public for 
whom it was obviously designed, and es- 
pecially the declared music lover. 

The sound, recorded right on the stage 
of Carnegie, is, however, magnificent. The 
music runs its course from “O Sole Mio” 
to a fragment of the Schumann Piano 
Quintet. And especially effective are the 
sequences with Rubinstein and Heifetz, 
where, bravely, the camera devotes al- 
most its sole attention to the artists’ tech- 


nique and not to the faces of extras who [ 


make up the audience. 


Certainly for the price of a ticket to || 
the movie, nobody could see and hear all 7 
of those artists at the same time—given | 


the stamina. And certainly the movie left 
Carnegie Hall in better shape, for a new 


paint job was occasioned by the picture- | 


taking. 


Unlike “Carnegie Hall,” the Italian- | 


made “The Barber of Seville” makes no 
concessions on plot. It is the Rossini 
opera, pure and simple, and it is even di- 
vided—by a Deems Taylor commentary 
in English—into the familiar three acts 
by which it is known nowadays. Its chief 
interest will doubtless lie in the fact that 
its hero, Count Almaviva, is sung by the 
new Italian tenor sensation Ferruccio 
Tagliavini (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 20). But 
the rest of the cast, reported to have been 
handpicked by Tagliavini, is splendid 
and quite believable, especially the Fi- 


garo of Tito Gobbi and the Don Basilio | 


of Italo Tajo. 


This “Barber of Seville” will not be the : 


answer to all operatic prayers, but in the 
trial-and-error path toward opera in the 
movies it does represent a well-knit and 
well-paced sample of the direct approach. 
(Carnecre Hau. United Artists. Boris 
Morros and William LeBaron, producers. 
Edgar G. Ulmer, director, THE BARBER 
oF SEVILLE. Excelsior Pictures. Mario and 
Ugo Trombetti, producers. Mario Costa, 
director.) 

















au tad 


"I'd never have believed it a few 
days ago if somebody'd told me I was 
about to begin the adventure of my 
lifetime. To explore fascinating 
ruins of ancient Inca cities! Visit 
a scenic wonderland of mountains, 
seashore, beautiful lakes! Live 

the life of Reilly in some of the 
world's newest, smartest hotels! 





"AGRA KODACHROMES BY MAXWELL F. COPLAN 
sibs die POR ROREONS SCAT et EAS RR IER RUTTEN 


"But, thanks to Panagra's big, 
fast, Douglas DC-4's, here I 
am writing you from Chile... 
from the luxurious hotel you 
see above. Panagra's fine 
4-engined planes have taken me 
from Panama to Ecuador, Peru 
and Chile. Later, I'll fly on 
to Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia 
and Colombia. I'm having the 
time of my life, seeing inter- 
esting people...enjoying things 
I never dreamed are now within 
a few flying hours of home. 
Panagra Service is the finest 
I know. Food is superb. And, 
sno there's no waiting for reser- 
ssi vations. It's one vacation 
wth € that has no waiting list!" 
acts 
chief 
+ that 
y the , ; 
uccio Anywhere in South America, from 
But Balboa south to Buenos Aires, is 
been , how an easy, comfortable, quick 
endid plane hop from home over the vast 
e Fi- system of 8,800 miles of airways 
sasilio | pioneered by Panagra...an associate 
of Pan American World Air- 
, ways. Whether you plan a busi- 
oe ness trip, or a vacation, Panagra 
all is ready to take care of you 
roach. right now...to offer you fast, 
Boris low-cost service backed by 18 years 
certs. of experience and the last word PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRW *:?8, INC. 


wr in modern equipment. Serving the Americas Since 1928 
io anc 


Costa, 


e 
ne the § 


For descriptive folder, full information on the Panagra sound-and-color motion picture “This is South America,” or reservations, 
See your Travel Agent or nearest Pan American World Airways Office or write Panagra, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 








Master Slender | 


FILLS YOUR GLASS 
WITH FINER WHISKY! 


COBBS offers you a matchlesie 
whisky so skillfully blended tha 


you get new heights of flavor 
richness, smoothness. Definitely 
extra-fine whisky. And the mod 
erate price is an added pleasure 


COBE 


BLENDED WHISKY 
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72%% GRAIN NEUTRAL. SPIR 
Cobbs Distilling Corporation, Philadeiphia, 
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Fuess of Andover 


In the privacy of the headmaster’s of- 
fice at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
several years ago, Dr. Claude M. Fuess 
had a half hour’s chat with an engaging 
young student who had requested an 
interview. The boy, at first, was uneasy; 
but as he talked and listened his nervous- 
ness wore off. That night he wrote his 
mother: “Dear Mom, I went in and talked 
with Dr. Fuess as you suggested. It 
wasn't half as bad as I expected. It all 
goes to show that you can learn some- 
thing from anybody.” 

Some regard this story as a_ typical 
piece of apocrypha of the sort that blos- 





Bachrach 


Dr. Fuess: A beloved old tie is broken 


soms in pedagogical minds over long 
years of drumming ideas and hard facts 
into youthful heads. Friends of Dr. Fuess, 
on the other hand, accept it as an appro- 
priate commentary on a rugged and 
warmhearted individual who, as head- 
master of Andover since 1933 and faculty 
member since 1908, is the subject of 
dozens of similar homely anecdotes. 

Last week these friends, including hun- 
dreds of old Andover men who had come 
to think of Dr. Fuess as a permanent fix- 
ture, experienced the shock which always 
attends the breaking of old ties: Dr. 
Fuess was resigning at 62 to devote his 
full time to writing. 

A Class in Shakespeare: Despite 
the sentimental attachments fostered by 
years at Andover, Dr. Fuess has never 
suggested “Mr. Chips” to his thousands 
of students. A native of Waterville, N. Y.. 
he was 23 when he came to Andover: as 
a graduate of Amherst with a Master’s de- 
gree from Columbia, where in 1912 he 
won his Ph.D. Old boys still remember 
the young instructor's English classes. 

One in particular could never forget; 
nor could Dr. Fuess. The boy became ill 


and withdrew from school while his class 
was reading “Hamlet.” Some years later 
on a New York street, Dr. Fuess met him. 
“You know,” said the former Andover 
man, “I always enjoyed your course, Dr. 
Fuess, and especially that play we were 
reading when I left. I always have won- 
dered how that play turned out.” 

Dr. Fuess was responsible for many 
changes at Andover. Under his leadership 
the Latin requirement was dropped in 
1933, and all languages, ancient or mod- 
ern, were placed on the same basis. The 
history program became the core of the 
curriculum for every student. Greater 
emphasis was placed on the welfare of 
the individual, so that even with a stu- 
dent body of 750 each boy received the 
best attention. The international exchange 
of students was promoted. Small class- 
room sections were introduced. 

Though in his years as headmaster, ad- 
ministration duties consumed most of his 
time, Dr. Fuess followed up his biogra- 
phies of Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 


and Caleb Cushing with other books. In‘ 


1935 he finished a history of Amherst Col- 
lege, and five years later a definitive life 
of Calvin Coolidge. He became chairman 
of the education committee of the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union and president of the 
Headmasters Association. 

Self-described as the “most enthusi- 
astic but least efficient dry-fly fisherman 
in the world,” he whipped thousands of 
square yards of Maine and Canadian lakes 
with scanty results. Golfing in the high 
80s, he became almost used to holes- 
in-one. He has four to his credit. 

Bald, rugged, and affable, Dr. Fuess 
occasionally has had something sharp to 
say about New England Yankees, whom 
he once found “sterile, neurotic, suspi- 
cious, penurious, self-contemplative, fur- 
tive, and even desperate.” But Andover 
men, New England Yankees or not, are 
proud of him and love him. Although he 
will not leave until June 1948, one An- 
dover man last week could think of little 
else but a verse by a Fuess student who 
was assigned to write an heroic couplet 
on a classical theme. At the time a bust 
of Plato stood on a shelf behind Dr. 
Fuess’s desk. The student wrote: 


I see the bust of Plato on the shelf; 
Methinks that Claudie should be 
there himself. 


al 


Cows or Kids? 


Testifying last week before the Senate 
subcommittee on education in favor of 
the $150,000,000 - Taft bill for Federal 
aid to schools, George J. Hecht, pub- 
lisher of Parents’ Magazine and School 
Management, cited these comparative fig- 
ures on Federal expenditures: In 1946 
the Department of Agriculture got an 
appropriation of $2,300,000,000; the 
United States Office of Education re- 
ceived only $1,600,000—about one-four- 
teenth of 1 per cent of the bigger sum. 





Join the 
Move to 


Indiana 


@ It is no accident that since V-J 
Day nearly 300 new industries 
have flocked to Indiana. 


For one thing, labor conditions 
are favorable, since Indiana was 
the first state to adopt a labor- 
management charter. The tax 
structure... plenty of recreational 
facilities .. . the high standing of 
Indiana people as skilled and will- 
ing workers... all these and many 
other features have counted heavily 
in persuading important industri- 
alists to move or start plants here. 

These reasons are set forth in 
the free booklet, “Indiana, Your 
Logical Industrial Location.” You 
are invited to get this book and 
see why so many others have agreed 
that Indiana is a fine place to work 
and to live. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 
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‘ou \\ FREE BOOKLET © 
—— Get the Facts 
INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS.........DEPT. N-24 
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James Mason and the late F. J. McCormick in a tense scene from “Odd Man Out” 


England’s Odd Man In 


The time has come when New York 
movie reviewers need make no apologies 
for sounding like a nest of Anglophiles. 
The latest excuse is another great movie 
from England—“Odd Man Out.” At the 
risk of offending other friendly nations, 
including California, it can, be said that 
when more movies like this are made 
England will probably make them. 

“Odd Man Out” is a superb job, prin- 
cipally because it was directed by Carol 
Reed, one of the finest directors on the 
international scene (“The Way Ahead,” 
“Night Train,” “The Stars Look Down”). 
Reed’s latest film isn’t perfect. It bogs 
down in its own allegorical significance 
toward the end and it may be a little too 
grim and relentlessly intelligent for mass 
consumption. But you may have to wait 
for Reed’s next picture before you see 
anything as good. 

The Irish revolutionary movement has 
supplied material for a number of fine 
movies, notably “The Informer” and “The 
Plough and the Stars.” The difference 
here lies in Reed’s direction. Johnny 
McQueen (James Mason), an idealistic 
rebel, leads a raid on a Belfast mill to get 
funds for his organization. In the foray 
Johnny inadvertently kills a guard. He is 
wounded himself, and abandoned by his 
panicky companions. The rest of the 
film is the story of Johnny’s will to live 
as he staggers, dying, through the side 
streets and back alleys of a darkened city. 

Mason in Demand: Many people 
want Johnny for various reasons. Robert 
Beatty, the sanest member of his group, 
almost saves him. A gentlemanly but 
implacable constable (Denis O’Dea) is 
interested only in tracking down a crimi- 
nal. A sniveling informer (F. J. McCor- 


mick*) would sell Johnny to the highest 
bidder. A mad artist (Robert Newton) 
wants to paint a man’s soul leaving his 
body. A kindly priest (W. G. Fay) wants 
to save a soul. And Johnny’s sweetheart 
(Kathleen Ryan) is willing to kill Johnny 
and herself to save him from the final 
ignominy of calculated justice. 

All this leaves little for Mason to do 
except suffer in silence—and this he does 


in a brilliant miming of an extremely try-. 


ing role. Miss Ryan is dignified and 
lovely as Johnny’s sweetheart and, for- 
tunately, not disposed to come West for 
the glamour treatment. With the excep- 
tion of Newton and Beatty, the support- 
ing players are recruited from Dublin’s 
Abbey Theater, and you couldn't ask 
better. Similarly Reed and his camera- 
man, Robert Krasker, have turned Belfast 
into a misty, magnificent set for an un- 
usual movie. (Opp Man Out. Universal- 


International. Carol Reed, producer- 
director.) 
They re Off 


Horses are very well in their place, par- 
ticularly on the racetrack. The horses in 
“Homestretch” are gallant actors, and 
run neck and neck on half a dozen fa- 
mous international tracks from Church- 
ill Downs to Hialeah. Unfortunately, the 
two-legged characters are seriously handi- 
capped by an overstuffed plot. There isn’t 
anything you haven't seen here before ex- 
cept, possibly, Maureen O’Hara and/or 
Cornel Wilde in progressive states of dis- 
habille. Somehow, it doesn’t seem enough. 
(HoMEstrRETCH. Twentieth Century-Fox. 
Robert Bassler, producer. Bruce Humber- 
stone, director. Technicolor.) 





*McCormick died in Dublin on April 24, the day 
after “Odd Man Out” opened in New York. 


Tailor’s Dummy 


In “The Private Affairs of. Bel Ami,” 
hardly anybody can stomach anybody 
else, least of all a sartorially impressive 
scoundrel woodenly impersonated by 
George Sanders. Based on a Guy de 
Maupassant novel, this frank study of 
Amorality and social climbing reveals a 
Hollywood version of nineteenth-céentury 
France, an adequate cast that includes 
Ann Dvorak and Angela Lansbury, and 
such expressions as “a fire in an old soot- 
filled chimney” to convey amorous awak- 
ening. It’s all very lavish—and very dull, 
(THE Private AFFAIRS OF BEL Ami, 
Loew-Lewin, released through United 
Artists. David L. Loew, producer. Albert 
Lewin, director.) 


Love With TB 


If “The Other Love” falls into the 
category of a woman’s picture, it also 
skirts nimbly many of the pitfalls common 
to its more sentimental sisters. For here 
is an adult treatment of feminine petu- 
lance and disease, effectively upholstered 
with beautiful Swiss scenery and Barbara 
Stanwyck to match. 

Taken from an Erich Maria Remarque 
story, “The Other Love” examines the 


case history of a prominent pianist named | 


Karen Duncan (Barbara Stanwyck,) who 
seeks a tubercular cure at Montvierge 
Sanitarium. What she gets instead is a 
boringly rigid routine, the romantic at- 
tentions of a Dr. Anthony Stanton (David 
Niven), and a sudden realization that she 
has never lived glamorously. 

Terrified by h 
condition, Karen flouts Tony’s plea to 
stick it out, and flits off to Monte Carlo 
with an amorous, wealthy sportsman, 
unconvincingly imitated by Richard 


Conte. Here she has a whale of a time 
tippling and gambling and generally run- 





Barbara Stanwyck is skillful if sinful 


er apparently hopeless | 


BY 





Man, the old stone-turner, frequently makes some 
interesting observations. But, unless he happens to be going fishing, 
there never seems to be much to be done about them. 

Frankly, when it comes to making his life sublime, he’s pretty 
"apt to look to a woman for suggestions. And get them. 


For women seem to have the special ability to 
seize upon whatever they see and transform it into something 
telated to themselves or their families. Their endless 
quest for living material can go all the way from an old 
stone-pile to the magazines they select to read. 


. We like to think that the extraordinary success 
of our magazine springs from a recognition 
of this omnipresent feminine characteristic. 


We believe that in the Journal women find more 
values for living. And, since women read to live 
~and bring their reading to living, many advertisers 
tell us they believe their messages in the 
_ Journal share this special living scrutiny. 


“Never Underestimate the Power 
of a Woman" may have started as a solo; 
today it is practically a chorus. 
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BUILT FOR THE JOB! 





THE RED SEAL R-6602 delivers 
up to 160 h.p. for heavy duty 
truck and bus operation. It is a 
6-cylinder model incorporating 
many advanced features of 


engineering and design. 


45 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
: . mee 





-FOR THE FARM FOR. 


NY ASS 





AVIATION 


More and more trucks and buses, over a 
wide range of capacities, are being 
powered by Red Seal engines. Continental's 
broad transportation line includes more 
than 30 models. There are units available 
for use on gasoline or butane, as well as 
heavy-duty Diesels with exclusive Continen- 
tal “cushioned power." Thus the engine can 
be chosen for a specific application to pro- 
vide high performance at lowest operating 


and maintenance cost. 


Continental is building more Red Seal 
engines, for more jobs — and more are 


on the way. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
" MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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ning a gamut as long as the Chinese al. 
phabet. But infected lungs don’t take 
kindly to low altitudes and systematic dis- 
sipation, and Karen reluctantly drags her @ 
sinful self back to Doc Stanton’s less ex- 7 
citing but more trustworthy ministrations, 7 
To nobody’s amazement, the resultant 
therapy includes marriage. 

The action thereafter becomes tedious 
and maudlin, especially in a lingering | — 
death scene. Nevertheless, “The Other | — 
Love” is believable and engrossing, with | 
Miss Stanwyck carrying off her role very ) 
skillfully. (THe OrHer Love. Enterprise 
Studios, released through United Artists. 
David Lewis, producer. Andre deToth, 
director.) 


Ladd in India 


A current advertisement for “Calcutta” 
reads: “Ladd’s in Calcutta! . . . Plunging © 
into the tides of treachery that swirl | 
where East meets West . . . while two 
gorgeous girls go gunning for him- 
one with her lips, the other with a gat!” 
A more accurate way of writing this ad 
would be: “Alan Ladd mopes his way 
into a smugglers’ nest and has to beat 
up Gail Russell . . . June Duprez likes 
him, too!” 

No matter how you write it, “Calcutta” | 
is pretty mediocre entertainment. Its great 
clots of Oriental hokum fail to dress up a 
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Bendix and Ladd in a mediocre meller 





routine story about a fearless Yank who 
uncovers a smuggling racket and avenges 
the death of his pal. People stare mys- 
teriously at each other, slink through 
doorways, and throw knives and revolve! 
slugs with Eastern abandon, while Ladd 
juggles the Misses Russell and Duprez as 
though they were cantaloupes. He_ 1s 
aided and abetted by William Bendix, 
who deserves something better than his 
present unhappy fate of being type- 
cast as a lovable lug. (Caicurta. Para 
mount. Seton I. Miller, producer. John 
Farrow, director.) 












Flashes from the Kentucky D 
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te Telegraphic flash from Church- 190 News flash from Louisville: 194 Radio flash, Louisville, The 
187 ¥ ill Downs: “Aristides winner “Judge Hines takes 29th Derby, Downs, May 3:“Seventy thousand 











4 first Kentucky Derby. 1% miles in 2:3734, 1 mile in 2:09 for $4,850 purse. Twenty see Whirlaway set new Derby record of 
? best for 3-year olds in U.S. $2,850 purse. thousand in stands and enclosure.” New 2:01%% for winner’s net purse of $61,275.” 
j Ten thousand people at fast track.” This management had just taken over at Church- Whirlaway’s record, made in Corby’s 83rd 
A Blue Grass classic was launched in ill Downs as Corby’s reached its 45th year as a great Canadian name, still stands . 
Corby’s 17th year of Canadian fame. year as a renowned Canadian name. as trainers prepare for this year’s Derby. 





194 Advance bulletin: ‘‘Pick of 

nation’s three year-old thorough- 
breds ready to race for $100,000 added 
purse in seventy-third Kentucky Derby, 
May third. Record crowd headed for 
Churchill Downs.” And the name Corby’s, 
coming to the U.S.A. from Canada six years 
ago, is hitting its stride, too. More people 
. _ are now enjoying the light, sociable whiskey 
with the grand old Canadian name than ever 
before. Have you enjoyed Carby’s lately? 
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CORBY'S 
A Grand Old Canadian Name 


PRODUCED IN U.S.A. under the direct supervision of our expert Canadian blender 
86 Proof—68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits—Jas, Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Ill, 
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THE WEST LOUNGE OF THE FAMOUS METROPOLITAN CLUB INgNEW YORK PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE CELEBRATED NICKOLAS MURAY 


‘S , a people of means and influence congregate 
| Newsweek is in the picture 
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The School of Boston 


Edith Halpert, who in 1926 started the 
Downtown Gallery on Thirteenth Street, 
New York, is a white-haired, comely, 
scrappy little woman who believes in 
American art and loves to go to bat for it. 
Her career as a dealer proved the sound- 
ness of her convictions. Through her gal- 
lery the Rockfellers bought virtually all 
of the American primitives at the Lud- 
well-Paradise House in Williamsburg, Va. 
Her early, discriminating pick of contem- 
porary artists like Sheeler, Stuart Davis, 
Karfiol, and Zorach paid off practically, 
and in prestige. In 1940 she was able to 
move to 5lst Street, which makes the 
name “Downtown” a term of courtesy 
and reminiscence only. 

Mrs. Halpert and the dealers in foreign 

paintings—especially Parisian paintings— 
had never been too friendly. With out- 
spoken irony she watched them veer dur- 
ing the war to Americans. Then the tide 
turned. ; 
_Last February the Whitney Mu- 
seum played host to a precedent-breaking 
show of Paris art (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 10). 
Soon after Samuel Kootz, who had 
opened a gallery for the announced pro- 
motion of advance-guard contemporary 
trends, flew to Paris and brought back an 
all-Picasso show. In March the once- 
chauvinistic Associated American Artists 
discovered Irish painting (NEWSWEEK, 
March 17). 

“I got mad,” says Mrs. Halpert, “and 
called up the American dealers and we 
had a meeting and we got mad collec- 
tively.” A few weeks later ten long-es- 
tablished galleries (A.C.A., Babcock, 
Downtown, Ferargil, Grand Central, 
Kraushaar, Macbeth, Midtown, Milch, 
and Rehn) signed their names to a pub- 
lic manifesto. This took the form of a full- 
page advertisement on the back cover 
of the February 1 issue of The Art Di- 


ae : Charies Sheeler 
Halpert: While competitors looked Parisward, she featured the “School of Boston” 


gest and led off with the words: “The 
gaileries listed velow are presenting the 
paintings and sculpture of American art- 
ists inspired by the vitality and tempo of 
their environment.” 

The showdown is set for October, when 
the ten all-American art firms plan to put 
on an American painting fiesta. As a real- 
istic note, they hope to interest the deco- 
rating trade. And they even propose to 
line up dealers in $30,000 Cézannes, such 
as Wildenstein and Paul Rosenberg, by 
asking them to sponsor simultaneously 
their American protégés. 

Back Bay Prodigies: Meanwhile, 
there is Mrs. Halpert’s current show of 
paintings by young artists of the Boris 
Mirski Art Gallery in Boston, which she 


thought up as a gag in her insomniac 
hours. Other dealers were flying to Paris, 
to Rome, and to London to bring back a 
correct reading of the international art 
pulse, so why shouldn’t she wow New 
York with the paintings of neighboring 
Boston? 

As a matter of fact, the Boston school 
has a unique flavor which Back Bay tra- 
ditionalists are at a loss to explain. The 
scathing, saturnine Jack Levine, winner 
of half a dozen major prizes and repre- 
sented in eight museums, was its first 
emissary. David Aronson and Hyman 
Bloom followed, both of them young 
painters absorbed in the mystic emotion- 
alism of Jewish ritual. All were young, 
but.the current show makes even these 
prodigies seem old, for most of its ex- 
hibitors are 25 or younger. 

Though the majority were pupils of 
Karl Zerbe at the Boston Museum School, 
they seem adultly independent when it 
comes to technique and personal expres- 
sion. Some of their paintings are pattern- 
conscious, some declamatory. Others are 
odd and unpleasant, like 24-year-old Al- 
fred Duca’s “Quarter Moon,” or haunting 
and poetic like “Poet and Landscape,” by 
Michael Tulysewski, also 24. Whatever 
young Boston has, it is different from the 
School of New York. 

This show is a preliminary muscle-flex- 
ing. Next year the Downtown Gallery will 
play host to the art of another American 
city—perhaps the School of Cleveland or 
the School of Seattle. The idea is to 
keep regional American artists working at 
home, where they will be able to de- 
velop their own audiences and their own 
uninhibited styles. Once the boys come 
to New York they too often lose what 
they had by trying to paint like New 
Yorkers. And New Yorkers have been 
trying to fight off the baleful Paris in- 
fluence for years. 


Mirski Art Gallery 


“Poet and Landscape” by Michael Tulysewski, 24, shows odd but adult technique 
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A SUPERIOR BRIAR 
WITH AN UNBREAKABLE 
INTERCHANGEABLE 


: Vw bit is wedged firmly in 
place for smoking. Easily re- 


moved for quick cleaning or 
replacing. Unbreakable! 


The Wedge-Bit is the newest mem- 
ber of the renowned family of 
distinctive MARXMAN Pipes, fash- 
ioned of choice, imported, aged 
briar in famous Mel-O carving, for 
years of relaxing smoking and 
proud ownership. Many shapes. 
At better stores everywhere. 
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The First Time He Saw Paris 


“Paris Was Our Mistress,” as the senti- 
mental title implies, is about the “lost 
generation” of the 1920s who fled to the 
Left Bank to escape the gaucheries, as 
its members termed them, that made life 
in America unbearable for their sensitive 
souls. 

Its author, Samuel Putnam, in the ear- 
ly ’20s, was a young and impressionable 
Chicago newspaperman much interested 
in what has come to be regarded as 
the Literary Renaissance of the Middle- 
west. H. L. Mencken called the Chica- 
go of that period the “literary capital of 
the United States,” but it had begun to 
slip from its high estate. Putnam had 
already something of a local reputation 
when, in 1926 at Mencken’s suggestion, 
he wrote for The Americar Mercury a 
typically Menckenian blast entitled “Chi- 
cago: An Obituary.” eS 

So many were disturbed by his dia- 
tribe that there was nothing for him to 
do but abandon the haunts of Harriet 
Monroe, Carl Sandburg, Ben Hecht, and 
the aging but admirable Henry Blake 
Fuller, and flee to Paris. That’s what ev- 
ervbody else was doing, from Ernest 
Hemingway to Elliot Paul. Putnam and 
his wife and baby were pretty late in 


_ arriving on the scene, but they soon fitted 


themselves into the Left Bank’s literary, 
artistic, and alcoholic life. 

Natives and Exiles: Putnam was 
able to make a living in Paris for himself 
and his family. He wrote pféces for The 
New York Sun and The New York Times, 
and got to know a lot of people, the local 
residents as well as those Americans who 
came along after him, mostly from the 
Midwest. In the seven years he lived in 
Paris and its suburbs—having a wonder- 
ful time playing around with the publish- 
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Author visited Cocteau’s dark rooms 
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ers of, and the writers for, the “little mag- 
azines” of the avant-garde—he was able 
to watch both the “bums” and the hard 
workers. 

Putnam observed closely the whole fa- 
miliar roster—Paul, Gertrude Stein, John 
Dos Passos, Ilya Ehrenburg, Pablo Picas- 
so, Luigi Pirandello, among the exiles, 
Jean Cocteau, Paul Valéry, Louis Aragon, 
André Derain, among the natives. He 
knew all the gossip about their feuds, 
what went on in their studios and in the 
bistros, What the surrealists were think- 
ing, or thought they were thinking, in 
that fantastic era. 

Of these he writes well and simply as 
becomes a correspondent for the art 
pages of The Times, and with wit, as 
becomes the translator of Rabelais. He 
gets nostalgic, of course, but he is no 
Paul. His book is a far cry from the gay 
garrulities which made “The Last Time I 
Saw Paris” the sentimental success it was. 

Fads and Foibles: Like all good gos- 
sips, Putnam has his touch of malice. He 
pictures Ford Madox Ford as a rather 
pathetic man trying hard and vainly to 
capture his lost youth and maintain his 
British dignity in a world he did not 


- understand. Hemingway is sketched as a 


hard-boiled young man on the make, very 
consciously moving along the road to lit- 
erary and financial success. His portrait 
of Ezra Pound, in whom, so Putnam says, 
even then he detected signs of insanity, 
is sad, for Pound for all his fads and foi- 
bles was a great poet and a likable 
poseur. 

Putnam knew Cocteau’s dark and opi- 
um-scented rooms. He admired Louis 
Aragon in his various political and artis- 
tic phases (NEWswEEK, April 28), and 
his sketches of the rival artists Derain 
and Picasso, of Brancusi, the bearded 
sculptor, and of Pirandello, who went 
Fascist, are informative and interesting. 

These people, all of them now famous, 
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In Paris Hemingway was “on the make” 
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is a familiar feature of the modern telephone handset which is equally 
advantageous in the Torrington Self-Aligning Spherical Roller Bear- 


ing. Its unit design- 


speeds assembly, cuts installation and maintenance costs. In addition, 
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of misalignment. 
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Send today for FREE book 
on “Credit Loss Control” 


LOOK AT YOUR STATEMENT. What will happen to your re- 


ceivables...if business failures and credit losses continue to climb? 
Since V-J Day credit losses have climbed rapidly . . . following the 
same basic pattern that appeared after World War I. And in that 
period of readjustment, current liabilities of failures jumped to 
553% of the 1919 total in just two years! No one knows how far 
the present trend will go... but you can be certain that you will 
not suffer from credit worries or loss, if you have American Credit 
Insurance. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry 
American Credit Insurance . , which GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
of your accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when 
your customers can’t. 

“Credit Loss Control” . . . a timely book for executives . .. may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business . . . in 
the months and years of uncertainty and change that lie ahead. 
This book charts the rise in business failures after World War I 
. . . presents actual credit history and credit loss cases ... and 
shows how you can safeguard your accounts receivable and your 
profits. For a free copy, address American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 43, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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Putnam: Lost Generation devotee 


are set against the typical Left Bank 
background that nobody, including Put- 
nam, seems able to write about without 
nostalgic tears. For those who knew Paris 
in the ’20s, or wish they had, or who 
bravely withstood its lures, this book 
will have a strong appeal. So will it have 
for those who like literary and _ artistic 
history given with a light touch. (Panis 
Was Our Mistress. By Samuel Putnam. 
264 pages. Viking. $3.) 
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Washington Radio-Round 


Tris Coffin, young and handsome radio 
reporter for the American Broadcasting 
Co., has written a highly intelligent and 
always interesting book about the Wash- 
ington scene during the Truman admin- 
istration. A combination of Robert Allen’s 
and Drew Pearson’s “Washington Merry- 
Go-Round” and an Elmer Davis broad- 
cast, his account is titled, aptly enough, 
“Missouri Compromise.” 

A Washington observer since 1941, 
like most good radio commentators Coffin 
had a sound journalistic background be- 
fore he substituted the microphone for 
the typewriter. He began as a copy bov 
on The Indianapolis Times and was 
awarded his first by-line when he was 
15. He was graduated from DePauw Uni- 
versity in 1933 and went back to The 
Times, covering almost all the beats in 
Indianapolis. Later he wrote feature ar- 
ticles and served as city editor and politi- 
cal editor before going to Washington in 
1941 as a,legman for Allen and Pearson. 

Three years at that job fitted him for 
radio and he began broadcasting ove! 
WTOP, the Columbia Broadcasting Svs- 
tem’s Washington outlet. Last March he 
joined the American Broadcasting Co. 
and has since been airing his analyses ot 
Washington on Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. 

Portraits in Detail: Coffin is a good 
reporter with a magnificent eye for detail. 
Nothing seems to escape him—from the 
twinkle in a senator’s eye to the crease 
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This car is running with an EMPIV “gas tank ! 


Even after the gas gauge says “empty” a modern 
car can keép going for a good many miles. Here’s 
why. 

Automobile manufacturers know human nature. They 
figure that, sooner or later, we'll get careless, or misjudge 
how far we have to go. So the gas gauge is set to show 
“empty,” while there are still a couple of gallons left in the 
tank. 


This reserve supply is a swell idea that has kept many a 
family from getting stuck. 


It’s an even better idea for a family’s budget! 


A reserve supply of dollars is a lifesaver in case of financial 
emergency. It will keep your family going if sudden illness 
strikes, or unexpected expenses show up. 


And one of the easiest ways to build just such a cash re- 


serve is buying U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Savings 
Plan! 


Millions of Americans have discovered that automatic 
Bond buying is the quickest, surest way of piling up an 
emergency fund. And of saving money for other things, too 
—important things like college for the kids, or a home in 
the country, or a cash income for later in life. 


What’s more, the money you save in Bonds buckles right 
down and starts making more money—in just 10 years you 
get back $100 for every $75 you put in today. 


So keep on buying Bonds on the Payroll Plan. Buy all 
the extra Bonds you can, at any bank or post office. And 
remember, you’re helping your country as well as yourself 
—for every Bond you buy plays a part in keeping the U. S. 
strong and economically sound! 


| Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 
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in a lobbyist’s pants. He writes as well as, 
if not better than, he talks, in a crisp, 
clear style that is usually sympathetic but 
that can be sarcastic enough when the 
occasion warrants. He describes a physi- 
cal setting or a mood with equal skill, 
and is as adept in catching the movement 
of Congress in session as he is in de- 
tecting the significance of a casual phrase 
which has been tossed out in a press 
conference. 

“Missouri Compromise” is neither a 
mocking book about Washington since 
Roosevelt’s death nor a passionate de- 
fense of the events that followed it. Its 
portraits of the men around President 
Truman (whom Coffin always seems to 
want to admire more than he does) are 
well done—mostly with undertones. His 
one-paragraph sketch of former Secretary 
of State Byrnes, sandwiched in at just 
the right spot, is typical: 

“... A small and nervous man, with 
a pinched, florid face, a long nose, tight 
lips, and little blue eyes. Wisps of white 
hair lie indifferently. across his head.” 

Coffin thinks almost as well as he 
observes. He is a liberal-minded young 
man, a little left of center, who is worried 
about the future of democracy. But he is 
no party-liner—Democratic, Republican, 
or otherwise. He finds the Washington 
scene both comic and tragic and, since 
his years in Washington watching history 
being made haven’t soured him, he still 
hopes for the best. (Missourr Compro- 
Mise. By Tris Coffin. 315 pages. Little, 
Brown. $3.) 


The Challenge of William Blake 


William Blake, English prophet and 
poet, has been dead for 120 years. The 
subject of vast critical analysis in the 
past, he continues to attract a list of 
newcomers eager to put their scholar- 
ship to the test. 

Writing about Blake has become, in 
fact, something of a challenge. Last Sep- 
tember Mark Schorer published his “Wil- 
liam Blake: The Politics of Vision,” only 
after ten years of study. Alfred Kazin, 
who made the selections for the Viking 
“Portable Blake,” gave credit to a full 
dozen authors whose findings he used in 
preparing his own short introduction. 

The latest of these assiduous delvers 
into the mystery of Blake is a Canadian, 
the Rev. Northrop Frye of the University 
of Toronto. His book, called “Fear! 
Symmetry” from Blake’s famous poem 
“The Tiger,” is a praiseworthy and lucid 
study. Frye states his purpose as “an ex- 
planation of Blake’s thought and a com- 
mentary on his poetry” (he has only a 
minor concern for Blake as painter and 
engraver). 

Blake is “obscure,” Frye thinks, only in 
that he demands unusually energetic re- 
sponse from his readers. Once the me- 
chanics of Blake’s symbolism is mastered 
it can be applied to all great poetry. 
(FEARFUL SYMMETRY: A Stupy oF WIL- 
uiaM Biake. By Northrop Frye. 462 
pages. Princeton University. $5.) 
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Plotters Against Hitler 


Allen Welsh Dulles, the noted New 
York lawyer who headed the Office of 
Strategic Services’ mission to Germany 
after V-E Day, tells in “Germany’s Under- 
ground” the inside story of the anti-Nazi 
organization which was active during the 
war, in spite of the Gestapo. Even before 
Munich its members plotted to liquidate 
Hitler. Some were in high places; others 
were plain citizens. How they vainly 
conspired against the Fiihrer, sometimes 
dying for their cause, makes an exciting 
book. (GERMANY’S UNDERGROUND. By 
Allen Welsh Dulles. 207 pages. Mac- 
millan. $3.) 


* Dulles found patriots in Hitler Germany 


Other Books 


THE Mysterious Sea. By Ferdinand 
C. Lane. 345 pages. Doubleday. $8. A 
native of Cape Cod, Mass., graduate of 
Boston University, and student of the sea 
for 30 years, Lane pays lively tribute to 
the earth’s watery areas. “The Mysterious 
Sea” is packed with facts about ‘the 
curious life of the depths and the fasci- 


nating doings, both past and present, on 


the surface. 


THe Story oF WATER SuppLy. By 
F. W. Robins. 207 pages. Oxford. $5.50. 
An absorbing history of man’s efforts to 
conserve and conduct water in the inter- 
ests of human survival and community 
settlement. Engaging reading despite its 
prosaic title. 

RetuRN To Nicut. By Mary Renault. 
412 pages. Morrow. $3. A rather stagy 
romance with an English setting which 
just misses being completely incredible 
by virtue of its occasional flashes of in- 
sight. The novel received the third Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer award, and the reasons 
are obvious, including a career-minded 
older heroine—a lady doctor who is ready 
to give all to her profession—and a hand- 
some younger hero, who is all but ruined 
by his domineering mother. 
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Who'll Be Who in 1948? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








Webster-Nesbitt Little Giant 
Down-Blow Unit Heater 


In 1944, Schutte & Koerting Co., 
manufacturing engineers for the 
power and process industries, sought 
a means to eliminate shortcomings 
in the heating of their Cornwells 
Heights, Pa., plant. 


High ceilings with skylights and a 
long narrow manufacturing bay with 
large windows on both sides, had 
caused difficulties, discomfort for 
the men and lost time due to colds. 


After study, a decision was reached 
to install Webster- Nesbitt Little 
Giant Down-Blow Unit Heaters 
above the crane runways and approx- 
imately 40 feet above the ground. 
Care was taken to determine the 
proper size, spacing and discharge 
velocity of these units. 


After more than two heating sea- 
sons of operation, here are the re- 
sults according to Winfield Beals, 
plant superintendent: 








I must be a terrible job, since 
only one man in the world says he 
wants it. Harold Stassen is our only 
avowed candidate for President. Other 
eligibles have devised nice formulas of 
limited renunciation. Some are silent. 

But nobody else is silent. As a topic 
of conversation, the subject is worn as 
smooth as a schoolmaster’s breeches. 
Everybody asks about it. Last week in 
New York it ranked with the 
newsprint shortage among 
the folks at the meeting of 
the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

It is easier to state cate- 
gorically why no one can 
name the Republican candi- 
date than to attempt to pre- 
dict the choice. A mass of 
influences will bear on the 
contest—influences which are 
not made by the plans or will 
of any man, Our relations with Russia 
and the world, domestic prosperity or 
depression, the fortunes of Truman, 
the attitudes of candidates toward each 
other, the mood of the country—all 
these are unpredictable, and all will 
affect the choice. 


Most talked about of the possi- 
bilities is Thomas E. Dewey. He has a 
good many detractors. Sometimes it 
seems as if nobody wants him but the 
people who vote in polls. But even 
those who do not like him admit that, 
as Governor of New York, he has 
marked up the most remarkable admin- 





them or not. If polls continue to show 
Dewey as the overwhelming choice of 
the man in the street, he may run away 
with the nomination, as he did in 1944. 

The national political magazine, The 
Republican, has published the results 
of a poll of 3,500 GOP county chair- 
men. These grass-roots politicians said 


they understood and approved the do- 


mestic policies of five leading Repub- 
licans in this order: Dewey, 
Vandenberg, Bricker, Taft, 
Warren. On foreign issues 
they put their choices in this 
order: Vandenberg, Dewey, 
Taft, Bricker, and Stassen. 
This confirms a belief that 
Taft is not strong enough to 
get the nomination. More 
surprising to the uninitiated 
is the strength of Bricker 
among rank-and-file political 
leaders. Probably, if the 
election seemed to be in the bag at 
convention time, the delegates would 
take Bricker. 

Stassen is popular among_ those 
people who call themselves liberal, 
read a great deal and have a generally 
wide outlook. He is dreadfully handi- 
capped by the fact that he is out 
of office and has no access to the news 
columns except through his travels 
and speeches. 

In calculating chances, it must not 
be forgotten that all the prospects and 
possibilities have their own special at- 
titudes toward all the other hopefuls. 
Warren and Dewey are not unfriendly. 
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Painting by Franklin Boggs—‘‘ Pride of the Pampas’ 
Argentina, a Natural U. S. Market 


Fees beef, hides, and wool no longer provide the sole 
source of Argentina’s wealth, they play a major part in 
her economic life. The pampas is the heart of Argentina’s eco- 
nomic empire. The black, fertile soil provides rich grain fields 
and pasture for some of the world’s finest livestock. 

Argentina is one of the leading producers of food surpluses 
in the world. In recent decades Buenos Aires has become one 
of the great industrial areas in the Western Hemisphere. 

Argentine exports, which usually account for about one- 
fourth of Latin America’s exports, established a record level 
in 1946. Argentina offers a natural market for U.S. industrial 
products, such as motor vehicles, industrial equipment and 
farm machinery, electrical supplies and apparatus, steel-mill 
products, and chemicals. The value of our exports during 1946 
came to $180,000,000, more than 2!2 times as much as we ex- 
ported to Argentina during the full year 1939. 

Four National City Branches in Argentina, 45 in the world, 
offer i:nexcelled banking facilities to exporters and importers. Con- 
sult vith our officers at Head Office or Branches anywhere. 


fHE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Hi. | Office: 55 Wall St., New York e 66 Branches in Greater New York 


te for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘Overseas Banking Service” 


ttt tre Wirld Wide Bash ng 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Harold Whitman, Supervisor 
of Argentine Branches, has 
spent a business lifetime — 
since 1919—building National 
City foreign service in the 
great South American trade 
area centering in Buenos 
Aires, all for the help and 
gainofthe Bank’scustomers, 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA CHILE 
Buenos Aires Santiago 
Flores Valparaiso 
Plaza Once CUBA 
Rosario Havana 
GRAZIL Cuatro Caminos 
Rio de Janeiro Galiano 
Recife La Lonja 
(Pernambuco) Caibarien 
Santos Cardenas 
Sido Paulo Manzanillo 
CANAL ZONE Matanzas 
Balboa Saritiago 
Cristobal QNGLAND 
CHINA London 
117, Old Broad St. 
— , 11, Waterloo Place 


HONG KONG INDIA 
COLOMBIA Bombay 
Bogota Calcutta 
Barranquilla JAPAN 
Medellin Tokyo (Limited) 
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MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINE IS. 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


SINGAPORE 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 
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Illustration based on the 
original Terry clocks designed 
and made by Eli Terry about 1795 


in Plymouth, Connecticut. 
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Here is a gin that is truly an American original. 
It represents the first basic improvement in gin- 
making in more than 300 years. 

You can see the difference, for this rare and won- 
derful gin has the color of fine vintage champagne... 
a natural result of our leisurely, time-honored 

way of producing it. 

You can taste the difference because this exclusive 
Seagram process results in a gin so smooth 

and mellow that it alwavs makes a perfect cooling 
Collins or “the dry-est Martini in the world”. 








When available, our time-honored 


: ~ 9 “ancient” bottle will replace the 
} : CAQTAM S present ‘‘victory”’ bottle. 
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DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN, 90 PROOF SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP, N.Y. 


